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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When to the session of sweet, silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste: 

Then can I drown an eye unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 

And weep afresh love's long since cancelled woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanished light. 

** Dear heart alive, what in the saints’ name can 
take the young misthress to that gloomy old picture 
room,” exclaimed Mike, as he returned from his 
duties in the saloon to the apartment, where he 
and some of the upper servants at Rosanne usually 
sat. “It’s more than this morning that I have 
watched her going off in the monldy old room, and it’s 
myself who'd have liked to have brought her back 
to the sunlight and the warm hearts that waited for 
her, like the hare-bells for the dew. What does it 
mean, Misthress Bridget, for you're a wise woman, 
and you've reared the little colleen from her cradle, 
andit’s you that should read her fancies aright?” he 
went on, witha mixture of dmplaint and reproach 
in his tone that was irresistible to the sensitive 
mind of the matron daughter of the Emerald Isle, 
who maniged the domestic affiirs at Rosanne.” 

“'Trath, Mister Mike, and it’s a purty joke you 
are playing,” said the housekeeper, with a slight toss 
of her still comely head. “ It’s like y I can govern 
Sir Hilary’s only daughter, and as might well 
happen his only child if the young master was to 
get into the throuble as he did but the other day. 
So Miss Erica told me. 

“ But I'll do your bidding for her sake as well as 
to please you, Master Mike ; and the darlint won’t 
look black on me because I want to guard the Rose 
of Rosanne from the cold winds and blasts that 
have blown away the fairest bloesoms of her race,’’ 
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sne added, after 2 moment’s pave, daring which she 
seemed to be studying the doubtful expressions of 
her companion’s face, which had all the mobility 
if little of the beauty of his country’s features. 

““There’s a jewel. It’s a treasure of a wife vou’ll 
make when you say the word and I get Father 
Doolen to make us one, it is,” said Mike, admiringly. 
“There go, as you say, Bridget, and you'll 
soon get the truth out of her with that honey tongue 
of yours, |’ll be bail.” 

And Mike enforced his prayer by a bold salute 
that brought on his devoted head a tolerable proof 
that whatever might be the power of the good 
Bridget’s tongue her fingers were by no means 
deficient in strength. 

He wiped his tingling cheek as she disappeared 
and then with a comical and furtive smile, he set 
himself to furbish up to its highest polish some 
of the family plate which awaited his atten- 
tion. 

It was a true report that he gave to Mistress 
Bridget so far as Erica Vesci’s movements were 
concerned, 

The girl was pursuing a very frequent task of 
hers of late and inspecting the fine old portraits in 
the picture gallery of the Vesci race for the last 
three hundred years. 

For so long had the family reigned at Rosanne, 
so long was its history carried down by the portraits 
of its successive generations. 

There were knights and ladies, sons and daugh- 
ters, brides and bridegrooms, in every possible 
character and costume, and it was an actual study of 
to go carefully and deliberately through those 
types and records of the past. 

rica passed slowly from one to the other of the 
fair dames and damsels of her ancestry, uncon- 
scious perhaps that the hereditary type of the 
features of the Vesci had descended to her young 
self, musing on the curious resemblance that ex- 
isted between the various faces, while yet differing 
in age and dress and period so widely. But Hrica, 
though she possessed in some sort a key to the 
principal portraits of the long time, was far more 
foggy ia her ideas of those more recently painted 





and nearer to her in kind. And it was on that period 
and in quest of that information she was now 
eagerly engaged. It was a fine old gallery, with the 
splendid colouring of the painted windows reflected 
on the paintings and statues and the dark oak floor- 
ing, that was glassy in its polish from long use 
and diligent rubbing for such a number of 
years. 

There were cushioned seats at intervals, on which 
the spectator might repose or an ambitious copyist 
attempt to transfer the original to canvas. And 
the views from the tall lancet windows along its 
sides were beautiful enough to draw the atten- 
tion from less fresh and glowing attractions. 

Erica Vesci, however, was too much bent on her 
object, or too familiar with the landscape to bestow 
much heed on aught but the inside of the long 
apartment, 

Nor did she even perceive the near approach of 
Bridget Malone, as she cautiously stepped along 
the bright and slippery floor, till the good woman 
stood at her side. 

** Ah, Miss Erica. It’s pretty face you’re looking 
at, but not so good looking as your own,” said the 
cautious woman as Erica turned suddenly round, 
“and, more, it’s in your mirror that you'll find the 
best and the nicestest pictures, my nursling,’’ she 
went on, in her rapid racy brogue. 

But Erica tovk little heed of her compli- 
ments. 

“ Bridget,” she said, gravely, “you know most 
of these portraits, do you not ?”’ 

‘* Surely, Miss Erica, surely, I have not lived girl 
and woman in this house, ever since my mother left 
the place, and didn’t she tell me over and over again 
all the stories about the good looking gentlemen 
and ladies on the walls when she’d a spare hour 
from her duty, and there was more to see after them 
than there is now at Rosanne? I can tell you Miss 
Erica, there was company enough in those days, 
enough to spread over a year or so, such a time as,we 
have now, more’s the pity. 

“ Yes, yes, but that is not what I mean,” said 
the girl, impatiently. ‘‘ What I want to know is, 
whether you could tell me the names of these portrait 
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on this panel, and why there is a space between 
these two pictures that has not been filled up though 
there are more on the other side of grandpapa’s 
portrait that might have been hung there,” 

“* Bless me, Miss Erica, you're the strangest young 
lady, and that is it, you are,’’ said the housekeeper, 
evasively, “Why, of course, ite mot the way 
in ra’al families to put the pictures like 

mny images at a show. just what looks 

and comes first. There’s other things to 
be thought of than that, Miss Erica, and 
there’s no doubt that’s why your grandfather—rest 
his soul—is not exactly by the next of his relatives, 
you see. There’s his wife—as handsome a lady as 
need hang on a wall—and your own honoured father 
and mother, and in course of time there’ll be Mr. 
Brian and yourself, my Erica, when there’s a 
painter fit to take ye and ye’re old enough to be 
put among all these honorable company.” 

Erica listened with commendable patience. Per- 
haps she hoped some fact might come out in the low 
of words to satisfy her eager euriosity. But the 
sequel proved her to be mistaken, and again she was 
fain to begin the queries 

**Do you not know who it was—whose picture 
should have been there, Bri ?” 


“Well, then it’s myself ought to be well 
aquaint with all that be to the Vesei's of 
Rosanne, Miss Erica,” the woman, olearing 
her throat, as if for some ial effort And it’s 


not like that I should forget what I have been told, 
no, nor forget to ask, whe. I was in doubt, What 
was it you to wish to know, Miss Erica?” 
she went om, with a demure look, that had some- 
thing conventional in it, even to Erica's inexperion: 

ideas. It was no actual ring of truth in. word or 


tone, —7. 

mach sully missienseel’ gall she au tee 
cannot really misunderstand,” the gizi, 
patiently; “ who ought to be there—why are you in 
such perplexity as to your reply, good Bridget? 
Is it a secret ?” 

‘‘T—oh-—~dear no. The saints forbid that I should 
be in doubt or seoret, whore one of your race asks 
the questions, Miss Erica,” retarmed the dewe, 
“And, as to this blank, well it’s best totell thetrath, 
though it’s not always to be spoken. It was 4 
lady fair and young, and bright as yourself. So I’ve 
heard my mot say. But, there, it’s not to be 
spoken of outof the family, and mo doabt are 
enough of a Vesci to know that you must al totnee 
the tale, Miss Erica, if I tell you what { know, and 
that’s not much.” 

“1? Oh, no, depend on it I won"t, if you tell me 
under such circumstances, good Bridget,” said 
young girl, drawing herself up with the air of a 
princess. ‘Do you think a Vesci would be false to 
a given word, or cast a slur upon the name by any 
careless imprudence of hers ?”’ 

There was a saddened look in the woman’s face as 
she gazed on her fair young mistress, which be 
tokened some painful memory that thought or the 
expression conjured up. 

But her voice was studiously cheery as she replied : 

** Dear, dear, no. How could you suppose such a 
thing, Mies Frica? All I meant wasjustthis. Your 
papa has never told you at all at ail about the 
etory, and I did not like to be thought just a sieve, 
as folks eall it, to let out all | knew—and that’s not 
mach,”’ she continued, crossing herself. “ But still 
it’s enough te be respected and to make a talk if it 
were known, and the more so because 4 can only say 
what was told to me.” 

“Well, well, | understand; I will take it as it 
stands, and as you tell it to me, Bridget,”’ said Erica, 
impetuonsly; “‘only do not keep me in suspense 
when perhaps papa will call for me before you have 
finished your story.” 

“Oh, no. It’s short enough to be soon finished 
Miss Evica,” said the woman, clearing her voice. 
“The tale’s soon said, though the thing was not so 
eoon done. The lady whose picture used to hang on 
that very nail, which you see in the ceiling, up there, 
Miss Erica, for you know that the nails are put in 
high that they may not spoil the panelling, or be in 
sight too prominent, you see, that lady, I say, was 
your great-aunt, your grandfather's sister, and the 
aunt of Sir Hillary.” 

“Well, and what did she do to be turned ont of 
her place?’’ gaid the girl, recalling as she spoke the 
words of her futher as to some transgression of his 
~ ade sister, that was to be a warning to her- 


“She married, or rather she ran away from her 
home, Miss Mrica, for as to the marriage I can’t 
pretend to speak. But, any way, she went away 
against the will and the laws of her own father, 
and was away some time, | can't tell how long. It 
migit be weeks or months, or more, for aught 4 ever 
learned to the exact time. All I heard was that at 
last she was brought back to Rosaune—more like a 
ghost than a living woman. My mother said she 
should never have kaown her whem she came back, 
though she had been im the house with her since 


they were both girls. But she was not allowed to 
stay very long, nor to see strangers while at 
Rosanne—I mean she did not see any one except 
when her own kin or the woman who accompanied 
and waited on her was in the room. ) 

‘Poor thing! she did not seem to mind, so my 
mother said, she lay calm and quiet like a 
stricken doe, her large eyes pleading for kindness 
and help as my mother thought, and her want was 
not much granted by those nearest to her as it 
seemed. Anyway it was no great while; her stay 
here was soon at an end,” continued the good 
woman, sadly. 

Erica shuddered at the terrible idea that came 
rushing on her mind. 

“Surely she did not die? she was not murdered ?” 
she whispered, suddenly. ’ : 

“No, no; not quite so bad as that, Miss Erica,’’ 
said the housekeeper, reproachfully. ‘ You are the 
strangest young lady, I must say, that it; 


however, the day arrived when it was tho better 
she shold keave Rosanne, and so she bat not 
withous i who washer as it 


seemed, amd @he maid who had acted as nurse. Off 

on went, aad no one even bade them farewell or 
new where went. And, what's no 

tion of her d was even raised. Bho might ond 

been throws im the sea for aught we or others knew, 


bat of course that is ish #0 say. My own 
judgment ig that she died a death, and 
faded away, as you might » just from despair, 
for they said i amy one ever ite picture it 
was herself, poor dead lady.” 

“And what wee her mame?” asked Erica, 
thoughifaily. “don’t think I over heard it men- 


name Was, Sine, and a pretty 
sane Sane senha tae Mabe used to be @ 
great deal in the faily to judge from the old times, 
but it’s never been used simee, though there were 
three or four gitks berm to your grandfather and 
to Sir Hilary yourself, Miss Erica.” 

The girl had listened to this tale with hor eyes as 


pe ry ge i a how pa iad 
8 a ~ Vv 

been the denon of her eocliieaal the 

pictaring of her aunt's suffering; # thousand float- 
ing fancies had gieamed over her mind im the brief 


space. 
Sae had imagined each bable and unlikely 


the canes tor tha batidananutttihe eitnans lady from 
her home. 


Of course af Erica’s age nothing save disallowed 
love could be supposed to be the reason for this 
strange punishment of the luckless Geraldiue. 

Bat thea in what manner? 

Had she married secretly and clandestinely ? 

Was her husband living? ‘ 

Had she a child to add to her happiness or gricf ? 

These questions rashed like a sarging torrent into 
the young girl’s brain while Bri went on with 
her tale, aud when it was they hovered 
oa her lips but as she well knew in vain. rf 

She had never detected any trage of falsehood in 
Bridget’s recital, and she had absolutely declared it 
impossible to give any more details of the case, 

te were but to lower, and perhaps injure, her 
chance of hearing more at some future time, if she 
insisted on learning what it was out of the power or 
the duty of the housekeeper to tell at the present 
moment. 

“Tis very hard—very, Bridget,” she said. 
“ And do you suppose the picture is destroyed, or 
is it merely put in some other part of the house? I 
should so like to see it.”’ 

“I gan’t tell you, on my soul, I cannot,” replied 
the woman, solemnly. “ Aud perhaps, if I could, 
I should not dare. But that is not it; I do not 
know, Miss Erica, If it is, itisin some place waere 
I have not been, and I do not think I am likely not 
to have found it if it had been in Rosanne. Buys I 
must go now, my dear young misthress, for it’s 
getting late, and I must see to the dinner, for that 
spalpeen of a cook will never do as I teli him unless 
I am near to his heels and his dunderbead to see it 
is all right.” 

And Bridget hastened away to the lower regione, 
while Erica remained in deep and htful con- 
templation of the blank space on vacant 
panel that spoke so much more eloguently than 
words of the banishment and the sorrow of its 
former beautiful oceupant. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

“We un, Beatrix, are you free from engagements 
to-night, or am [ to wait your good pleasure in the 
filling up of your eard ?”’ said Lord Ashworth, as 
they sat, after dimner, before preparing for the 
grand eastie ball. 








The lady blushed vermillion up to her ear. tips, 


———— —_——_—a— = 
“T gcarcely thiak yo could gomplain if I had 


made’ engagements: irrespeetive of you, Gaston,” 
she said, with some embarrassment, “ You forget 
that you had not even deigned to announce your 
return to-day, and it would scarcely have comported 
with my dignity to have myself, and be- 
er Fg penny ae a 
not at my side to assume per p 

* Ah, certainly it was ail in abso T am not at 
all complaining, Beatriz,’’ he said, coolly. ‘‘ But it 
may be as inconsistent with my dignity to be thrown 
over to-night by you as for you to have lost a few 
dances. om my account, and it might save all trouble 
if I donot op ond castle a all.” 


‘* Gaston ” sheexclaimed, indignantly. 

« bat oe in a calm tone, “ what may 
- your qa the subject? I should like to 

now. 


“Oh, just as you like,’ she said, angrily. “Of 
course it is a woman's duty to submit and ail that, 
and never to asseré her rights. I daresay I shali 
learn the lesson before 


“T very much doabs ” said Gaston, with a 
grave smile, “But may have no cause for 
such or com I will say thus 


when you ere 


feng for t iety of to 
) gaiety - 

Stelk i whe chee ater wither at pias ones nay 
“Tf you wish me to 


de more 
proved, Beatrix,” he said, Tenbjsie wien 3 it is 
t 


fn ul posi- 
tion, L will attend you. You will wot four thas J 


keen penetration of her companion every moment 
of the panse did bub betray fresh phases in the 
mood and feelings of his betrothed bride. 

But her answer came at last, in decisive and even 
eager aecents. 

“Come with me, Gaston. I can surely claim to 
be queen with such butterflies as hover round every 
fresh face at the castle court. You shall not have 
cause to complain, unless you take @ very jealous 
and exacting mood. Is be far, far happier if 
you are at my side.” 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for the continuance of 
the Lady Beatrix’s betrothal that she spoke these 
words in a tenderer and eofter tone than was her 
wont. ’ 


Gaston was in no mood to brook haughty exac- 
tion or slight from the proud gri at his side, and 
their future hung on the turn of a die at that 


moment. 

‘So be it, Beatrix; I believe ig your assurance. 
Whatever may be your failings 1 scareely think 
that the slightest ption formed part of your 
character. We will not lose time then ; we will go 
and prepare, I do not eare for any affectation of 
singularity in late honrs of arrival or of departure 
im any sort of regal receptions,” : 

And the young earl held the door opan for his 
cousin to pass through as he spoke, 

Beatrix made no objection—at least, not in words 
—but certainly her toilette dn bal was by no means 
a burried one. 

And Gaston had been asrriting her some half- 
hour or more ere she appeared in the drawins-room 
where Lady Kathleen was lingering to bid them 
oe night and inspect her niece’s appearance oD 

6 },) 4 


“Lady Antrim will be waiting for us, I fear, 
Beatrix,” said the earl, as hosprang up to meet his 
fair betrothed whe» at last the door opened. 

But be might well be if any words of 
reproof remained on his lips unspoken. 

Beatrix was ing in her beauty at that 
moment, her natural charms heightened to the very 
— by the toilette had n. 

t 
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most her massive ——_ of ar ont hair, whieh 

was so certainly deseerded from her Spanish ance 

that even Gaston with alt his fastidiousness 

not even wish one feature of her dress to bo altered 

© fab, Joe ere enstalalp very potty erentare, 
“ you are e pretty 

niece mine,” said the Lady Kathleen, with a-fesble 

smile, “ Yes, 1 think itie es well that your cousin 

will be at hand to guard an eee eee 

hovering round you,” she added. “There will 

be much more attractive a belle in the ball room to 

a em much deceived in Dublin society 

and sf 


D. beauty. 
“Yes, Lady Antrim will not He ashamed of her | 
=) me ‘cal tial “ indy. 
d, im hi m, pra ; 4 
Katileen, sleep well, and a sateo distess 
you on our return.” 
eo vie eupethel aleneen Suabwnacnanely 
ce Wi was 
Ce epee ee psaeeataomremment 
x saw 8 was. 
jealous of her elderly end Gapalidl tan. 
“Gaston, you ave more complimentary to the 
Lady Kathleen than to me,” she said, reproachfully. 


“There was more softness in your manner when you 
bade her good night than usually falis to my lot.’’ 
“That is i ix, if itis 


ily to be 
a “oe 


80,” he ; 
every tollagesaad aonidindies that can be 
bestowed, and deserving of it too—so far as I ever 
saw or heard of hem Yeu areindependent of all 
such homage. It ia enough for yon to have beauty 
and = and wealth to seoure every attention you 
may desire.” 

Lady Beatrix cast her eyes down in deeper thought 
than perh be her brilliant dress and the 
gala it betokened. 


“ Gaston, sometimes I think yon would care for 
me more if I was poorer and more helpless,” she 
a Bin I might be 

“Not care for you more, trix, but ; 
less fastidions and exacting im snch a ease. Now 
your very gifts and endowments foree a man with 
- oe to mee firmness in his — 
sbip you,” was the deliberately ken reply. 
“You would not think me worthy of 7 were it 
ocherwise, at least, not if you are as nebie minded as 
I believe, I hope.” 

At the moment and even while the soft warm flash 
that the last words bronght to her checks, was still 
glowing beautifully in the soft skim, the carriage 
stopped at Lady Antrim’s, and in. brief space more 
they arrived at the castle gates, where the: usual 
process of waiting and reception was gone through 
éze the little party entered the ball room 

The band was starting up as they passed:along 
the chalked and polished fluors, aud they had 
seareely reached the upper part, where the qnad- 
wien a enya age tate Beatrix was greeted 

y her admirer mormning—the Lord Oranmore 

“TI feared you would not arrive in time. I have 
been watching and waiting and actually bribed the 
leader to be as long as possiblein his preliminaries,’’ 
he exclaimed, coolly preparing to draw the young 
girl’s hand in his arm. 

Beatrix’ somewhat shrank back, but scarcely in 
the decided rebuke that Lord Ashworth would have 
a right to-expect, and he at once interfered. 

_ “Pardon me, Lord Oranmore, Lady Beatrix Clare 
engages pow eee en ae 
‘he young sco 4 

“T shalb certainly dedline, even if were en- 

perwhes tan for » quadtille to Eady 
rix,” he returned. ‘Certainly in the sent 
instanee I shall nat hesiteate.’” rp 

It was a tempting occasion, of which a more 
devoted or less honourable lover might have taken 


opportunity. 
Tbe public announcement ef his betrothal to the | for 


most beautiful peeress in.all Dublin, probably in all 
Ireland, should have.ereated adeaidediy comatonal 
triumph which would have placed him at the very 
summit gay assembled throng. 


But there were more contending faeli than 
Gaston himself su to foot ane of 
a4 & Weapon, and he haughtily evaded the ques- 


on. 
“It is for the lady to decid’ in snch cases, Lord 


Oranmore. I, myself, dispute the validity of any 
engagement formed ont of the ball and. | 
believe that it is very gene acknowl that 


such is not to be A it my cousin 

must be the referee, where her pleasure is 

Beatrix, what do you say in the matter ?’”” he went 
on, in aquiet, careless voice, that prevented an 
idea of serious animus to the curious spectators 
the scene, 

Beatrix Clare was prond and decided enough in 
her ideas and her manner on most occasions, but in 
this instance her presence of mind appeared to fail. 
In truth, she was distracted between the expediency 


There was even a lurking distrust in her ambi- 
tious mind that. made her future as Gaston’s bride, 
i Was she to risk all 
for him,and then, perhaps for some trifling failure 

his ideasof duty to be left planted, and stranded 
the desolate sands.of life ? 

Has she to reject all, to 
narrowest limits of maiden 


— it. 

ope my cousin Gaston will pardon my having 

so far committed myself before being aware of his 

”* she said, with a bewitching smile. “ It is 
onee I had given mv word, 

unless Lord Oranmore had forbore claim it,” 


scarcely 
80 , replied the young mas, trium- 
Pp y: ; 

“T accept your decision with all the satisfactions 
you can suppose from your knowledge of my cha- 
racter and ix,” added m, in her 
ear, as she moved off with her companion, and then 
he retired to think rather than to indulge the mor- 
tification or the anger he might have been excused 
for cherishing. 

He sat down ina somewhat secluded corner that 
communicated with the conservatory that in its 
turn led toa room priated to cards and con- 
versation, and began to think calmly and seriously 
on his line and conduct of the occasion. Not 
for the long vista that stretched out in which 
his fate and that of Beatrix Clare would be des- 
peg oy in the more imminent erisis that present- 

itself. e 

And the result. of his meditation would have 
been by no meaas flattering to the object who had 
rendered such deliberation necessary by her vacillia- 
tion and vanity. 

The natural bent of his temper was to cover its 
fire with snow and ice. 

And he resolved that in this case there should be 
no exception to this law of his being. Aninscrutable 
barrier should be placed between him and the un- 
just assailants of his peace and self-respect. 

Accordingly, this victory won, he once more 
emerged from his seelusion and prepared to mingle 
with the gay throng to whom sadness or sorrow 
seemed unknown. 

He was in time to encounter the fair daughter of 
the Viceroy, just relinquishing her partner of the 
last dance, with the smiling courtesy and indiffer- 
~~ that sat well om her young bat matron 

row. 

She had been now for some few years a wife and 
mother, although her bright features and light 
graceful figuga had not lost the girlish charms 
which had distinguished them in her maiden 


Ashworth met her friendly greeting with 

auswering cordiality. 

“This isan almost unlooked-for pleasure, Lady 
—, he = penne, Set boo nanny — 

@ Warm respectful pressure, “ 

Vernon is well, re your small miniatares in 
nursery.” 
“Thanks, oh, 
anch a terrible 


—or I should not be here, I am 
got, do you know, Lord Ashworth, 
and conceited enough to think nothing can go on well 
unless I am in the play,’’ she replied, gaily. ‘But 
where have you come from? I have not seen you' 
an interminable time, it seems to me,” she 
added, kindly. 
“ Will you honour me with your hand for the 
next dance, or, still better, will you sit out with me, 
and then we can exchange historical reminiscences,’ 
replied the young nobleman, earnestly, and Lady 
Mand, fearless in her innocence and her high posi- 
tion, willingly complied with the last part of his 


meat. 
They sat down accordingly in a quiet bay window 
that commanded the view ef the ball room and also 
of the lovely conservatory where a perfect wealth 
of bloom and fragrance greeted the senses. 

“ Which of usis to begin?” said Lady Mand, gaily, 
aftera few minutes’ pause. “Oh, I think I had 
better give my own commonplace experiences first, 
since they only relate to emigration from Dublin to 
London, the Castle to Vernon Court in company 


with my husband and by those small fry who 
by no means trifling anxiety 


are a pleasant but 
to me sometimes —— 
“ And why, Lady Maud? I thought nurses and 
governessess who take all possible trouble off a 
mother's hands were as 


lentiful as mushrooms.”” 


terrupted Lady Maud, gaily. “I do not know 
whether they spring up in a night, but assuredly 
they seem to collapse on nearer contact. I really 
do not think I am very exacting or very ill tempered, 
yet I have tried threo general governesses within 
the last. year, and not one could I have trusted in 
my absence from the children. But lam now in 
negotiation with a young damsel who I hope will 
prove an actual treasure, if all that I hear of her 
is true, and then Is turn into a butterfly once 
more.” 


“ And have you seen this rara avis, Lady Mand?” 
asked Lord Ashworth, perhaps throwing more 
interest into his tone and manner than he actually 
could be supposed to feel, as Lady Beatrix and 
her companion paseed near them at.that moment. 

“I? Oh, no. I have trusted to some factotnm of 
my husband in the shape of a banker or lawyer, or 
soaie such useful necassity of life,’ replied the 
young matron. “ He is, I believe, much interested 
in the young lady in question, and I am fain to 
| accapt his account of her and her qualifications. 
But where have you been, and what have you been 
doing ? i has kept you so long from civilized 


Mand,” returned 


me to be so tasteless or | s0cie 


ty 
“A truant disposition, Lad 
the young nob gaily. “Ihave beon wander- 
ing abroad and at home. I have been playing all 
the homely characters you can imagine. Pulling 
drowning folks out of the water, amusing dyin 
retainers of the family, escorting pane > | 
dames, and quarrelling with every one more attrac- 
_ than myself while filling these distinguished 
offices. 

“There’s a list that ought to be sent t> the 
Humane Society,’’ langhed Lady Mand; “but when 
is all to be merged in the one great event, Lord 
Ashworth ?” she added, more gravely. 

“JT will not affect to misunderstand you, Lady 

Mand; you mean my marriage,” he answered, 
coolly.. ‘‘My marriage with my consin, I daresay 
you really imply, and [ can oaly say I have no more 
idea than yourself whether or when it will come 
off.” 
“Whether! Surely you cannot be in earnest,” 
she said, glancing at Lady Beatrix. ‘“ Why, you 
would be thought absolutely benighted to throw up 
such achanca. She is so splendidly beautiful, and 
so wealthy, 1 understand.’’ 

“Perfectly true, Lady Mand, and yet I am 
quite in earnest. The matter is extremely doubt- 
ful, and I woukl trust in you before any friend I 
have, were I to have any real confidence to make. 
At present all is too uncertain for even conversation 
about it.” 

Lady Mand saw that some wounded feeling was 
mingling with the jesting tone, and she turned the 
snbject ;. but the breaking up of the dance, and the 
sudden influx of the waltzers, stopped the teto-a-tete, 
and ere long Lord Ashworth moved away from the 

t. 
*PThe supper was announced, but as Gaston had 
not been daneing, and had no duties to fulfil to his 
partner on the occasion, he did not go down with 
the first rush of hungry guests, but remained quietly 
examining some of the pictures and statues with 
which the apartment were lavishly decorated. 

One portraitattracted him from its dark and glow- 
ing beauty, that bore some resemblance to that of 
Lady Beatrix, though the whole expression was of 
a somewhat softer stamp, and the featuras less 
proud, and might be thought by some more 
weak and indecisive than those of the heiress. 
Gaston could scarcely have said whether sucha 
modification of the girl’s character would have 
satisfied better his fastidious taste; but certain it 
was that he became riveted by the resemblance to 
his cousin, and li decidedly longer than he 
himself was aware opposite to its frame. But he 
was roused at last by a hand bsing placed on his 
sh alder; and a voice rather contemptuously ad- 
dressing him by name. 

“Come away, my dear fellow, to more inviting 
regions,” said Oranmore, coldly. ‘Lady 
Beatrix cannot really eather supper in your unwar- 
rantable absence. Comealong, she hassent me for 


on.’ 
‘ Gaston calmly moved away from tke familiar 
touch. 
“*T really am not so completely an appendage of 
Lady Beatrix that I should be sent for like a smel- 
ling-bottle or a fam,’’ he answered, coldly. “I am 
comimg presently when inclination leads me,”’ he 
went on. “ A supper table is a wonderful magnet to 
all comers, no dowbt.”’ ; 
“‘ Nay, there is metal more attractive to my fancy, 
at any rate,’’ observed Lord Oranmore, rather sar- 
castically, “but 1 suppose you have a grudge be- 
cause I was the favoured one this evening. Per- 
haps it’s no great wonder; one does not like to be 
cut out.with a splendid girl like your cousin,’’ he 
went on, laughing scornfully. 
Gastou’s blood was hot before. now it rose to 
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“Tf this is badinage, Lord Oranmore, it is simply 
impertinence ; if serious it is intolerable presump- 
tion. In either case I request you not to repeat it,” 
he exclaimed, more fiercely than he himself or his 
companion had expected ; in truth few ever dreamed 
that the imperturbable Lord Ashworth could be 
capable of such an outburst of passion. 

The reply was a low, derisive laugh, 

“ Really, my good Othello, you are very amus- 
ing,”’ he said, sarcastically, “If you are Lady 
Beatrix’s suitor, of course all is fair in love and 
in war, only I object to such a very overbearing 
mod. of carrying On the contest. If you profess to be 
engaged to her, I call you a soft-hearted craven to 
bear such cavalier treatment, that is all.” 

For a moment Lord Ashworth’s hand was raised 
to descend with no light violence on the shoulder of 
his taunting assailant. : 

But he forcibly withheld the blow, and swallowed 
the burst of rage that fevered his very tongue to 
pronounce, 

“Lord Oranmore, such words recoil on their 
speaker; they prove that he is the very person he 
describes, and I throw them back as they deserve. 
I have no fear that there will be any portion resting 
where they are not due.” 

And he turned his back to the foaming and 
baulked rival as he spoke. 

“ Let us understand each other,”’ said Oranmore, 
in a choking voice. ‘“ Dare you imply that I am 


‘The very person you describe so aptly,” sneered 
Gaston, utterly beyond all patience ; “ take the words 
home, they will stick more closely than pitch, de- 
pend on it.” 

“Of course you know what result must follow 
this ?”’ replied the young man, in fury that scarcely 
allowed him words. 

**] neither know nor do I care—be so good as to 
rid me of your presence without delay,” said Gas- 
ton, impatiently. “I may perhaps be driven to 
more unpleasant modes of freeing myself from 
annoyance if you try me too far.” 

“Then you will hear from me, that is all,” said 
Lord Oranmore, in a tone of concentrated rage. 

There is a way of settling these matters between 
gentlemen that saves all farther trouble. I pre- 
sume that you are not willing to endure that indig- 
nity without resentment? If so, I shall certainly 
make it public in this county and the other also.”’ 

And the young man brandished his arm witha 
significant gesture that betokened his meaning as 
he disappeared. 

The whole scene nad been so rapid that Lord 
Ashworth could scarcely realize its full meaning. 
But as he paused to think a cold and bitter resent- 
ment pervaded his whole spirit at the cause of his 
position, and his danger. Gaston was brave, but he 
was no fool-hardy, thoughtless idiot to rush on death 
without one tangible cause, and still less did he 
desire to take the life and blood of another and have 
his conscience burdened for life with its wretched 
memory. 

Yet, if he refused, what would be the penalty. 
Shame and disgrace in the eyes of the world, where 
such actions are even attributed to the worst and 
most degrading causes. 

He would move under a stigma that would cer- 
tainly expose him to fresh insults, and his whole 
life perhaps be affected by the result of one such 
doubtful effort to fulfil what he believed to be right 
and just and manly. And all this was the work of 
her to whom he was ostensibly betrothed and united 
by close ties of blood and kindred—from the folly 
and pride of Beatrix Clare. 


(To be continued.) 





MEN’S COLLARS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 

A MAN’s collar is as expressive of his character as 
&® womau’s bonnet is of hers. Of course, I know 
that certain collars are in the fashion, and certain 
collars out of it; but there appears to be a pecultar 


providence in these articles of attire, and any man 
is always able to suit himself, 
Fashionable young men generally get into the 


same peculiarly neat little singular affair, which 
Jooks as though it had been varnished, and shows 


the diamond collar-button so nicely, while below it 
shimmers the silken tie over a miraculous shirt-front. 
A man with this collar on will never do anything 


out of the way. He is prettily conventional in 
everything. He kuows the people whom it is “ thé 
thing ” to know. He says what it is right to say. 
He is not apt to be original, but he never shocks 
one, 

There is another man, however, who does not ask 
what fashiou-books say about collars, and who al- 
ways wears his as big as he chooses. It becomes, in 


some instances, large enough to be alluded to in deri- 
sion by the youths in the streets as a “cape.” It is 
not particularly clean or stiff, aud it is surely not 
becoming, but it distinguishes him as a “ person of 


views.” No one who has not peculiar views wears 
this collar. Sometimes he is a spirituaiist, some- 
times a Communist, sometimes a Mormon. On some 
subject or other it is probable he has a propensity to 
lecture; but always over his collar falls long, un- 
kempt hair, and there is always an expression in his 
face which seems to say, “If you don’t believe I’m a 
great man, look at my collar.” 

There is another sort of great man, self-dubbed, 
who wears the turnover “ Byron,” very large. He 
is to be seen in elegant attitudes on the street cor- 
ners, and at hotel doors. Sometimes he writes 
poetry for the papers ; sometimes he is a very minor 
actor; sometimes he sings. Whatever he does he 
never does it well ; for no person of distinction ever 








attitudinises, M. D. K. 
PROCRASTINATION. 
Or all the thieves that steal from men, 
Or e’er disgrace a nation, 


There’s none, I wot, so strange as this 
We call procrastination. 


There’s none so bad, there’s none so sly, 
There’s none we're so unheeding 

As he I here personify, 
And none so well succeeding. 


He doesn’t straightways take our purse 
Nor any earthly lucre, 

But where is rife the games of life 
Has stealthy ways to euchre. 


He steals our time, and well we know 
This is the greater treasure 

That any man, in his brief span, 
Can find within his measure. 


Though we would fain do noble work, 
Wherever we'd be doing 

We're sure to find the thief inclined, 
Our thoughts and deeds pursuing. 


And then, perforce, of cunning craft, 
He so restrains our acting 

That ere we’ve done our race is run, 
Our years have no retracting. 


Thus, it is known, we often lose 
Much of earth’s choicest blessing, 
Which time’s great thief, to our great grief, 
Deprives us from possessing. 


Then how, the query is, can we 
Attain to life’s conclusion, 

And ever be from troubles free, 
Which mark this thief’s intrusion. 


Be this our answer, terse and plain: 
The future never borrow, 

Nor put away work of to-day 
To do it on the morrow. 


For, as I’ve said, of all the thieves 
Besetting every station, 
There’s none, | ween, so very mean 
As is procrastination. . W. L. 








DAILY LIFE. 

Is our daily life what it ought to be—what it 
might be? Do we not allow petty vexations and 
trivial things to sour our temper and darken our 
brow—the impulses of nature te get the better of 
us?’ That impatient word just now; you were 
fretted, but did it make you feel any more pleasant? 
Those light and trifling thouglits, they have gone to 
give their account against you. That witticism at 
another’s expense; you meant no harm, but}was it, 
after all, quite right, and doing just as you would 
be done by? 

And then the words that are unspoken, the oppor- 
tunities neglected which might be productive of so 
much good! How much evil we do when we might 
do good! How much reproach we bring upon our- 
selves by our inconsistencies! How little we prac- 
tise wba we preach! How little we do unto others 
what we would that they should do unto us! How 
selfish we are, and ready to listen to the promptings 
of self-interest! How we permit little jealousies 
and animosities to rankle in our hearts, and prije, 
vain and impotent, to fill it! How little of charity 
do we feel for an erring brother or sister, as if we 
never erred ourselves! How imperfect and incon- 
gruous are our lives! 

And yet we might make of life a most beautiful 
thing; but it must be our daily life that will do it. 

Little drops of water, 

Little graius of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean, 

And the pleasant land. 
Se loving words and deeds of kindness, tender 
sympathies and gentle ministrations, constantly and 
daily expressed, will make our lives majestic. 
Did you never see those that have appeared the 
very embodiment of goodness, in whose presence 
here was an attraction irresistible, magical? They 





,2Ve seemed to you like an oasis in a dreary desert- 





and, like green and fertile spots ina barren waste, 
You have sighed to be like them, as good and bean. 
tiful. You can be, if you will only make the en. 
deavour ; you can adorn your soul with such grace ; 
you can make your life so attractive that you will 
— sage you, wherever you go, the charm most 
poten . 

To many daily life seems dul! and prosaic, but 
there are passages in it of surpassing loveliness, 
Did you reply kindly just now when spoken harshly 
to? Did you receive that bitter upbraiding meekly 
and silently? It was a beautiful thing. Did you 
speak words of sympathy and hopeful cueer to that 

r and despondent soul? Did you lighten the 
arden of that weary brother or sister? Heaven 
will remember and reward you. Assistance will 
come down to yon from above, when.you are “ weary 
and heavy laden.” re 

Would that we treasured these opportunities of 
doing good, and prized them more highly, for the 
are jewels with which we may adorr our souls wi 
richest grace—goblets from which we may quaff the 
delicious waters of happiness. 

Let us strive to live that our life’s little acts 
shall have no remorseful shadows hanging over them, 
Life will then have a new meaning for us; it will 
become a daily reality to us, for only as we grow 
nobler and better do we really live; only as the 
heart advances in that which is good do the 
spitit’s chariot wheels move on towards the celestial 


city 





A PUZZLING QUESTION. 


Jack GREEN was.as conceited a specimen of hu- 
manity as you could find in along search, 

He was two-and-twen ty that it was about the 
proper age for him to marry. He was chock-full of 
conceit, and belied he could get any girl for the 
asking. 

He imagined all the ladies, young and old, were 
wonderfully fond of him, and he was bothered in 
his mind which to choose. 

“Tt’s a confounded bother this marrying, and I'd 
let my mother arrange it for me, but 1 expect that 
wouldn’t do, andI must do some courting myself,” 
he soliloquized. ‘ There’s alot of the creatures coax- 
ing and looking sweet at me, and it’s really puzzling 
which one to marry. One thing I do know and 
that is, if the one I make Mrs, Green doesn’t suit me 
I'll get a divorce.” 

The first step was taken when Jack escorted protty 
Rose Tremaine to a picnic. Before two hours passed 
by he saw she was equally gracious to his comrades. 
He didn’t like it a bit, but. what could he do? He 
concluded to let her severely alone. 

Lettie Lee, the next favoured one, snubbed him 
outright. She left him tete-a-tete with her mother, 
while she slipped off to play croquet with a neigh- 
bour. 

He bowed himself out and went off in a huff, and 
for two whole weeks never went near the creatures, 
as he termed the young ladies; then he thought 
them sufficiently punished, and he thought they'd 
use him better in future. 

He went the rounds of all his young lady acquaint- 
ances, and, strange to say, they all were blind to his 
perfections and their own best interests, and ap- 
peared to be unwilling to become Mrs. G. 

He unbosomed his woes toa friend, who was a bit 
of a wag, and was told to persevere, 

“ They are dying to get you, and you must come 
out point-blank and pop the question. Let them 
know you're in earnest and you'll be married before 
you know it.” 

Gladly he followed his friend’s advice, and offered 
his heart, hand and fortune to at léast a dozen ; but, 
strange to tell, they declined the honour. 

He was informed by one that she was too young, 
and wouldn’t marry for a dozen years. 

Another thought herself too old for him, which 
was very strange, he thought, while one pert miss 
said he wasn’t “ well furnished in tho upper story,” 
Jack tried to convince herof her mistake —said their 
“ house was well furnished from top to bottom,” but 
she laughed in his face. 

He now began to get a glimmer of the truth, and 
was dumbfounded thereat. How any young lady of 
sense could be so”unwise as to refuse him, the ouly 
son and heir of the rich Squire Green, who lived ia 
the big house on the hill, was a mystery to him. 

Jack now is puzzled to know who willl choose 
him. He is no more troubled with the previous 
question. 

If any young and fascinating lady has hitherto 
been left out in the cold in the matrimonial market, 
let her take heart of grace, and pay the Green e¢s- 
tavlishment a visit, where she will be quite sure of 
an opportunity to leave the state of single blessed- 
ness, and shine in the matrimonial ranks as tue 





daughter-in-law of Squire Green. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” “‘The Gipsy Peer,” 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
he Ma alte 
CHAPTER XLIiV. 


What you caunot as you would achieve 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 
Shakespeare, 


‘Fickle 


For the first few moments Bertie’s sensations on 
ceading Lord Lackland’s letter were anything but 
distinct, then gradually, as he realized the blow 
which the earl'’s duplicity had dealt him, indiguation 
predominated, 

He had been basely deceived and betrayed, and 
his betrayal was rendered all the more bitter by the 
foretaste which he had been allowed to have of his 
happiness. 

What should he do ? 

How he longed that Leicester were alive—cool, 
ons judicial Leicester —to advise and guide 

im! 

What was he to do? 

If he obeyed the impulse of the moment he would 
seek Lady Ethel, beseech her to declare her choice 
before the world and brave the matter out. 

But how far would that be consistent with honour 
and her duty to her parents ? 

He knew how good, how noble, how patient Ethel 
was, and he felt within his own mind that he should 
never be able-to persuade her, even if he were to try, 
to go against her father’s will. 

In this frame of mind Bertie wandered listlessly 
down to his club. Y 

In the smoking-room, to which he repaired, he 
found Fitz extended at full length, sipping a brandy 
Gnd soda, 

He deterniined on the spur of the moment to con- 
fide in him. 

“Hullo, Bert” said Fitz. “What have you done 
with my nag?” 

“Taken him to the stable.” said Bert. 
Pose you half feared that I had bolted ?” 

“No,” said Fitz. ‘What is in the wind? No 
mischief, 1 hope.” 

“Fitz,” said Bertie, seating himself beside the 
good-natured Fitz, “I’m in great troutle.”’ 

“No!” exclaimed Fitz. “I thought that nothing 
ever troubled you, Bert ” 


o I sup- 
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“Something does now,” said Bertie, gravely. 
“Tt’s about Lady Boisdale—Ethel.”’ 

Fitz shook his head gravely, 

“T was half afraid t.ere was someting on there, 
Bert, between you and Eth. I’ve noticed it for some 
time, and I thought perbaps you'd speak, I wish 
you had, because I could have told you that there 
was no chance for you,” 

Bertie coloured. 

“Do you mean that you yourself, Fitz, have an 
objection to me as the suitor for Lady Boisdale’s 
hand ?”’ 

“No,” said Fitz, heartily. “Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure; but it can't be, Bert. Look 
here, one secret is as goud as another. There’s no- 
body listening, is thers? I'll tell you something,” 
and he sighed deeply. “Eth and [areas much 
slaves as any nigger going. We can’t marry where 
we like and we can’t do as we like. People think 
because I’m the eldest son and she’s the daughter of 
the Earl of Lackland that we can do just as we 
like. Bert, it’s a mistake. We're tied hand and 
foot. We must marry money. Why?” And he 
looked sadly at Bertie, who stared in astonislment. 
“Why? Because we haven’t a single penvy our- 
selves. We Lacklands are as poor as church mice. 
There isn’t an inch of land, there isn’t a brick or 
stone that isn’t mortgaged, and we young oves, Eth 
aud I, must bring it all right again by marrying 
mouey. She'll have to marry some retired tea- 
dealer, and I—well, I kuow where I'd marry, and 
marry money, too; but I cau’t. The angel—for she 
is an angel, Bert—is too great, too grand, too good 
for me. You know, Bert, that there is no man 
under the sun I'd Jike to call brother more than I 
would you, but it can’t be. Take a cigar and some 
liquor and give it up asa bad job, foritcan’t be. Eth 
would never marry you without the earl'’s cousent, 
and he never will give it,” 

* But,” said Bertie, “ he has given it.”” 
“What ?” said Fitz, with surprised astonishment. 
“Given it and taken it away again, Read that,” 
$4 Bertie, and he handed the earl’s letter to 
itz. 
Fitz read it aud his eyes opened their widest. 
“ But—but,” be said, “do you mean to say that 
the earl gave his consent to your marrying Ethel— 
don’t be offended, old fellow, I know you are worthy 
of her if any one is—without striking a bargain?” 
“ N—no,” said Bertie as the earl’s words concern- 
ing the private fortune of Ethel recurred to his 
mind. “No, he informed me, very unnecessarily, 
that Ethel’s fortune would be retained or forfeited.” 





* Wiat!” exclaimed l’itz, springiug up with angry 
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astonishment. “Do you mean to tell me that her 
money is gone? that she is robbed with the rest of 
us?” 

“ T tell you nothing but what I heard,” said Bertie, 
calmly. 

“ Itis gone,” said Fitz, white with passion, “of course 
itis gone! Idiot that I was to think he would spare 
that when he has taken all else! He has spent— 
squandered the poor girl’s fortune, and then sells her, 
bargains ber away to the first comer. It is shameful. 
It is unendurable ; and, by Heaven, I will not endure 
oe ht 

“ The bargain is off,” said Bertie, bitterly. “ You 
forget that the earl has thought better of it. He has 
recalled his consent.” 4 

“Yes, because he has received a higher bid! I 
know him !” said Fitz, sternly. “ He would sell her to 
the highest offer as if she were a horse or a piece of 
furniture. When did this occur ?” 

“This morning,” said Bertie, and then he placed 
Fitz in possession of such of the facts as he himself 
was cognizant of, 

‘“«T see it all,’ said Fitz, pulling at his yellow 
beard inafrenzy. “Tbat Howard Murpoint has 
been at the bottom of it. But have you noticed how 
thick the earl an: he have been lately? I begin to 
hate that fellow. Do you remember the old time 
down there at Peuraddie, when he was a regular 
bore ?” 

“Shall I ever forget it?” said Bertie, softly. 

“Oh, no! poor Leicester!” said Fitz. “ Well, we 
said there was more in the captain, as he called him- 
self then, than appeared at first sight ; and now look 
at him! He’s the heart and soul and the whole 
machinery of the Mildmays, his name is good on 
*Change for any amount, and now—now he has 
taken an interestinus. Bert, there’s mischief brew- 
ing, mark me if there ain’t, Who is this Mr. Smythe 
you saw with him this morning ?”’ 

“A millionaire, one of his city friends, a nob and an 
idiot,’ said Bertie, calmly. 

“Then that’s the fellow Ethel will be sold to,” 
said Fitz, with calm despair. = 

“No,” said Bertie, rising, white and passionate. 
‘*T’d shoot him first.”’ 

“Shoot him and be hung,” said Fitz groaning. 
“You can’t prevent it. Howard Murpoint is 
cleverer than us all, and if he has set his heart upon 
Ethel’s being sacrificed to this Smythe fellow, why, 
sacrificed she’ll be,’’ 

“T will help it,” said Bertie. 
that Ethel will ever consent.” 

“She will,” said Fitz. ‘I'll tell you why, 
They'll represent that if she marries the fellow she'll 


“I do not believe 
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save tle family ; and Ethel has such straight ideas 
of duty that she’li consent to sacrifice herself.” 

“ Never!” said Bertie. “I would sooner see her in 
her grave. I would sooner tear her from them by 
force.” 

“I'll tell you what,”’ said Fitz. “You'd batter 
get her away by cunning.” 

Bertie thought for a moment, 

** My honour——” 

“ Bids you do it,” said Fitz. “She will eagrifice 
herself for a mistaken idea of duty, Nothing :will; 
save her unless ” He hesitated, 

Bertie’s blood raced through his #éins, 

“Fitz,” he said, “give me your qanseut, and J will 
do it. You know how I love her, Yap havebees, 
more of a parent to her than her father, Say you, 
consent, and I will snatch her from their@latches.” | 

“T consent,” said Fitz, “ with afl my heart, and 1) 
should think you less than the man you gre if you 
didn’t.” 

“IT am thinking of her,” said Bertie, aising and 
walking to the window. “ Will she ewer forgive 
me ?” 

“Try her gaid Fitz, rising and walking towards 
him: “ ‘Cry ber. She loves you, Lert, J kaow, and—e= 
What's the matter ?” 

“Look here, quick!” exclaimed Bastia, who had 
started suddenly. “ Look there—amang the erowd 
now crossing the road! Ian’t that thew figure 
and walk of poor Les? Heavens abowel like. 
Itsent every nerve of me ¢brilling,” end be sank 
iuto a chair, staring out of the window still, 

“I didn’t see him,” said Pitz. “Poor fellow! 
you were great friends. Was itavything Bike him 
in the fage ?” 

“No-—-too olf,” said Bertie, witha gigh. “ Poor 
Les! Poor Les!” 

‘Then he fell te walking the goom, and drank hie 
soda and brandy like ane with thinst, and at 
last he and Fitz got into @ corner and talked ip a 
low voice for some time, 

They were talking when Howard Murpoiat came 
in, his face lit up with ite wsual serene amile. 

Bertie rose and left the room, bowing the lightest 
in the world. 

Fitz shook hands languidly, and dropped into his 
seat again. 

But the captain did not care for the coldness on 
either side; he felt sure of his game and could afford 
to be forgiving. 

Meanwhile Ethel had received her orders. 

She bad gone to her mother in a gleam of happi- 
ness, and told her all, thanking her and Heaven that 
had been so kind as to bless her love. 

The countess regarded her with stony stare and 
sevt for the earl. 

He swiled coldly and addressed the astonished and 
dismayed girl after this fashion : 

“My dear,” he said, “there is some mistake. I 
gave Mr. Fairfax no decided answer, or if I did I 
see good reason now to recallit, Your mother, my 
dear, will never consent to the match.” 

“ Never,” echoed the countess, in obedience to 
signal from the earl. 

“Bat,” remonstrated Ethel, beautiful and pale, 
“ Bertio—Mr. Fairfax assured me that you had con- 
gented, my lord.”* 

“A mistake,” said the earl, “and to rectify it I 
have written to Mr, Fairfax. I can say no more on 
the matter, further thay that I can never connte- 
nance the match, and that I desire yon will hold 
no commenication with Mr. Fairfax either by word 
or letter.” 

“ But, my lord,” ‘Pleaded Ethel, pale and tearful. 

* But—nothing,” exclaimed the countess, as 
earl, with his cald frown, left the room. ‘“ You 
know it cannot be, Is it possible that you should 
marry this mere nobody, who has neither kith sor 
kip to recommend him? Forget him!” 

“That is sooner said than done, mamma,” gaid 
Ethel, “1 will obey you and my lord, but 1 cannot 
forget Mr, Fairfax for I love him.” And eo saying 
abe left the room. 

Five minutes afterwards the earl sequainted the 
countess with Mr. Smythe’s infatuation for Ethel, 
aud bis enormous wealth. 

“She will marry him,” said the countess, de- 
cisively. “ Ethel bas always been a good, obedient 
girl, and she will do as sheis told. She will marry 





— Fitz must secure Miss Mildmay,” said the 
“Qf course,” said the countess, “We have 
Howard Murpoint on our side,” 

So, very well satisfied with themselves, the earl 
and countess disposed, mentally, of their children, 
forgetful that Fate holds the reins, and that the 
coach of life must roll whither its horses convey it. 

That night Ethel was taken to Coombe Lodge, 
and Bertie, who called at Grosvenor Square, was 





-old that the family had left town. 





Meanwhile Fitz remained, and the conversation 
he had with Bertie had nerved him to courage. 

They say that one marriage makes nine, by ex- 
ample, and Fitz, seeing that Bertie had been brave 
enough to declare his love, determined to do so algo. 

That night there was another conversazione at 
Ledy Merivale’s, and Fitz knew that the Mildmays 
would be guests. 

He had an invitation, and he determined to go, 
though such things were not in his way, hoping to 
find an opportunity of declaring his long love for 
Violet. 

The night was hot, and Fitz felt burning with un- 
easiness and fear, for he feared Violet as much as he 
jawed her. 

He knew within his heart of heart that she was 

tee good for him, and yet he could not deny him- 

aelf the pleasure or pain of putting the matter to 
the test. 

Merivale’s rooms were not too crowded. Her 

p had mercifully asked no more than her 

roems would hold, and Fitg, as he entered rather 

eanly in the evening, could see that the Mildmays 

wy had not arrived. 

“Just my luck,” he murmered. “Of course now 
I've plucked up courage abe won’teome, Serve me 
I know she’s far toogmesious for me.” 

sauntered to a corner ead sat down beside an 
Btalian, who had a series of aketches te ahow and 
tied to get poor Fitz to speak to him, 

Bat tue Italian only knew “es” and “Ne” ip 
English, and Fits only knew “Maccarani™ ém 
Italian, so thus the conversation @id eet afford mach 
amusement to either party. 


Potsenii, Gn the seems Seas spevial wp 

men with white hair ap 

preached the two and, bowing te lian, aakced 
strange 


pms Neer se 
spoke in Spamiah, a language as 

Fitz as italian, ee, adter a few minutes, Fitz reseaad 
left the Italian aad spaviard ¥ 


The Spaniard looked Tr 

“Do you know that se Beret be asked. 

“ No,” said the Italian. 

“TI do,” said a stranger who stood near, and who 
was none other than the club newsmonger, Tommy 
Gossip. “ That is Lord Boisdale, eldest son of Lord 
Lackland. He's engaged—or going to be—to Miss 
Violet Mildmay.” 

The Spaniard bowed, smiled and departed. 

At that moment Violet entered on the arm of 
Howard Murpoint, 

The Spaniard saw Lord Fitz approach and take 
her from Mr. Murpoint and frowned, 

“Is it trae?” he murmured to bimself. “Is she 

oing to marry bim? Has she forgotten me ?”’ 

Then he sighed and sauvtered off with « melan- 
choly emile to a retired alcove. 

He was not in the humour for the gay and talkative 
crowd and wanted a little quiet, 

He sank down into a cvol corner of the velvet 
lounge and fixed his dark eyes upon the floor. 

“Why did I come back?” be mused. “ They 
think me dead ; they have forgotten me—they have 
ceased to mourn for me, and others have stepped 
into my place. 1 had better leave the world which 
knows me no more, aud try for a new life in some 
new land, I see the best and fairest—she whom I 
loved—bag ne thought, no faith that las's more than 
twelve monthe. I see that the regue flourishes’ I 
am disgusted with the world and I will have it. 
That poor fellow, the escaped convict, has more 
gratitude and affection and faithfaluess than ali the 
rest put together. We will go together—he and I, 
outcaste—end see the world no more,” 

He half rese in his bitterness as if to carry out 
his threat at once aod leave the world, but at that 
moment two p entered the aloeve, 

They were Fitz and Violet. 

Pitz ted Violet to a seat, then, murmuring some- 
thing about the dranght, les down a heavy curtain 
before the couch on whieh sat the melancholy 
Spaniard. 

Thas the muser was cut off from the others, « 
listener and madea spy mach azainet his will. 

Before he could move to make known his presence 
Fitz spoke, and his texe, more than bis words, trans- 
fixed the listener to the spot. 

“Miss Mildmay,” said Fitz, plumpiag fnto his 
task with a nervous precipitance, “iam so glad I 
can see you alone for a few minutes.” 

“Yes?” said Violet, looking up with dreamy, 
calmly serene gaze, which had nothing of embarrass- 
ment and therefore nothing of tove in it. 

“Yes,” said Fitz; “I have been longing for this 
opportunity for some time. Miss Mildmay,I am a 

hand at speaking what I mean, but you know I 
mean all i say. You know that, though I’m « poor, 
good-for-nothing wretch who oughta’ to be allowed 
to breathe the same air with one so good and clever 
as you, but you know that I love you——” 











Ae ny face grew pale and very sad and mourn. 


al, 

She raised her hand to stop him, but Pitz had 
made the plunge and now, like all nervous people, 
was reckless, 

“Don’t stop me, Miss Mildmay; let me go on 
and say my say. I’ve kept it within my bosom ao 
long that I[ feel bursting with it. [love you with 
all my heart, and no man, let him be as clever as hie 
may, can do more; andif I’m not worthy of you— 
which Iam not-—I #m sure no one else is. Violet, 
look at me a little more kindly, you look so pale and 
sorrowful. Can—cannot you love me—only a little 
—just enough to say that you will be my wife ?” 

Violet turned her pale, sad face to him. 

“ Lovd Botadale—I—how can [ answer you? Yor 
know that Iave no love to give. It was thrown 
with all my hopes in the sea: that sex which breaks 
beneath those awful cliffsat Penuruddie. You see [ 
Cam cal Gean look back at that droadini 
pant bravely withest shame! I am not ashamed 
toway that J hawe mo heart for anything but the 
memory of @ vaniched pas,” 

There ws a@ligh ieebiad the curtain, but tho 
speaker @id not notice tt. 

“But,” asia Fits, “ you will not spend your life in 
‘wther megraing, ‘you will not sacritice your ewn hap))- 
ness and my to such a shadowas that me- 


“Ts ie pe shadow tome!” said Violet, softly, saiily, 
her weiee dreamly distinct and low, her eyes fixed xs 
tony -- something very far off. “ Ou, no! 
I aoe , day and night, [ hear tis last words 
——theman I loved—miugling with the roar of the 
sea upon the shore. I see that past life of mine ever, 
day and ead Iam ta it. Tecan be no 
one's bride that past, so fearful, so intense, 
rises ap@ claims me for its own. It does tia: : it 


absorbs ame. All this,” and she turned her dreamy 


eyes towards the aaloon, “seems but a dream to me, 
nd these deat dread days by the sea are the reality. 
I enmnet persuade myself but that I shall wake and 
find him whom I loved, and whom I shall see no 
more in this world, by my side. I cannot dives: 
myself of the deception that there will come a great 
change, that the horror and despair of these latter 
years will be swept away, as is a mist before the 
suo, and that my sife, with, its wild, delicious hopes, 
will live again ; that I shall awake from the dream 
and into the reality, 

You see,” she said, with » start, and evidently 
arousing from her reverie, and remembering, ‘ that 
it is useless to ask me for love. You would not 
have me without, Lord Boisdale ?’’ 

“I would,” said Fitz, his eyes filled with tears, 
“Violet, dear Violet, you need some one to watch 
over and guard you, you need some one who could 
and would devote his life to recalling the smile aud 
the suulight to yours. I am willing, | am auxious. 
Confids in me, Violets trast yourself to me. My 
love asks for nothing at your hiuds but yoursuif aud 
the right te guard you. Od, Violet, I have loved you 
so long—I—I would have died for you.” 

“Do mot speak of death!’’ said Violet,’ with o 
shedder avd a harried gesture of entreaty, “I 
canuot bear that! Iwill have no ome apeak of 
dying for me! | believe—the dread olings te m2— 
that he—Leicester—came to harm tarougu me, No, 
no; ao ove shall die far me!” 

And she half rose, wild and pale. 

* Be calm, dear Violet,” implored Fitz. “ Soe 
how wiid, how firightened you have become. Confess 
now that you need seme right arm to protect 
you, to save you from the terrible state into wiiob 
you have fallen! Violet, I do not. ask yeu to love 
me, l only ask that you will promise to try, Have 
pity on met You have a little, you say, bat re- 
member how I have been hoping for so long, aud 
say that you will promise to try and jove ma.” 

Violet closed her ayea and seemed lost in 
thought, thea she opened them and smiled sadly. 

“I hawe been —. all you say, dear Lord 
Boisdale,” she said. “1 am gratefal, very, very 
grateful. I know how good; hew true youare, and 
1 would implore you te give that noble love to wine 
one more deserving of it but that I feel it would be 
an insult to doo. I know I am weak—perhaps that 
Lam wicked. Ob, that I knew what was right!” she 
broke off wildly and with clasped hands, 

“Say yes,” pleaded Fits. “You cannot trast 
yourself to any one who can understand you or love 

” 


you better. 

“Give me time, time,” pleaded Violet. “I must 
have time to think.” 

“A week ?” said Fits, 

“No, 20; a month—a# month!” said Violet, in » 
low, constrained voice. 

“ Wels,” sighed Pits, “‘amonth if you will have it 
for so long, Say a month, It’s a very long time, 
but——” and he sighed again. “ Well, a month! 
Try to say yes, dear Violet.” 
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“T{ will,” breathed Violet, “I will try to do what 
is right. I ought not to sacrifice you if—if yon love 
meas you say. I am weak and feeble and selfish, 
but I will do what is right.” 

Then Fite rose and looked down upon her, pale 
and struggling with her weakness. 

“| will leave you now,” he said, 
are tired and—and excited.” 

And he raised her hand to his lips. 

But before he could kiss it the curtain was pushed 
aside and the tall, white-haired Spaniard came be- 
fore them. 

Fitz dropped Violet's hand with a nervous start, 

Violet herself rose to her feet and stared wildly, 
but the Spaniard paused only for one moment, then, 
fixing his dark eyes upon her face, bowed low, 
murmured gravely ‘ Pardon, senora,’’ and vanished 
as noiselessly as he had appeared. 


“T am sure you 


CHAPTER XLV. | 
Vr10LeT, seated on a foot<steol at her aunt's feet, 


told her all that night, and Mrs. a as in duty | 5 


bound, informed Howard Murpo 

In some way, before night fell, the world had got | 
at it, and the clubs were rumouring that Lord Fits | 
Boisdale was engaged to Miss Mildmay. 

In a few days a rumour still more exciting and 
relishing was produced, to the effvotthat Lord Lack- 
land had accepted the wealthy millionaire, Mr. 
Wilhelm Smythe, as suitor for the hand of Lady 
Ethel Boisdale, 

Bertie at his club heard the rumour, and dashed 
off in search of Fitz. 

He found him seated moodily and dreamily in an 
easy-chair at the smoking-room of his favourite 
hauut. 

‘* Ha, Fitz!” he exclaimed, “is it true ?” 

“What?” said Fitz, flushing. “What have you 
heard? Don’t say it’s too good to be true ; don’t cast 
me down, old fellow ; you don’t know how my heart 
is set upon it!” he exclaimed, thinking that Bertie 
alluded to the understanding between Violet and 
him. 

‘What do yon mean?” 

“ What do you?” asked Fitz. 

“Why, this—this—false report that—that Ethel 
is to be married to that odious fellow, that miser- 
able young money-bag ?” 

“T can’t say heard,” said Fitz, frowning 
earnestly, “If I thought that there was. avything 
in it, I'd go for my big whip and thrash him !” 

ml At that moment @ waiter put a letter into his 
and, 

He opened ft, and his face grew red with indig- 
nation. 

4 Ma it,” be said, and thrust it into Bertie’s 
and. 

It was an intimation from the earl that Mr. 
Wilhelm Smythe had proposed and been accepted. 

Bertie, in his passion, could not speak a word. 

Fitz tore the letter into a hundred pieces, and 
threw the fragments into the grate. 

“Cheer up! But,” he said, “he shall no more 
have her than those pieces shail come togther again. 
We'll show them that right is stronger than might 
in this case,” 

Bertie clasped his hand, 

“You will come down with me?” he said. 

“T will, and will put our plot into execution ; no 
time must be lost.” 

“T’'ll go to-night,” gaid Fitz. “You stay here and 
wait till I telegraph, I'll pat it carefully so that, 
nothing happens. I’Il that ‘ wueat has gone 
up.’ Then you'll know you're to come down,” 

The two talked togther for a few moments ex- 
citedly and eagerly, then Fitz went off, calling to a 
servant to saddle a horse at ouce. 

He started that night for Coombe Lodge, and ap- 
peared there the following morning as fresh and as 
light-hearted as usnal, but with the determiuation to 
stand by his friend and save his sister at all 
costs, 

Ethel was not up when he arrived, and she entered 
the breakfast-room without any expectation of see- 


ing him. 

“Fits!” she exclaimed, the warm blood rashing 
to her face as she sp to him, 

He held her in his arms, but would not show any 
emotion, 

“Hallo, Eth!” he said, “ wi ou’ ve le 
again! where’s that summer =? I’ve mane 
news—don’t tell me any more—I'll congratulate 
Mr. Smythe when I see him.” 

PP face went paler, and her eyes filled with 
ars, 

She crossed her hands upon her breast. 

. a have done right, Fitz, have I not?” she said, 

The earl hag told me alli—how r we are, and 
how necessary it is that you and I should sacrifice 


casion, You will give your hand where you give 
heart! Dear a nt ed vrais tote 
Honest Fitz turned his face aside to conceal his 


emotion. 

“No, Eth,” he said, “that will be all right,’ 

Then to avert suspicion he rattled away to the 
countess, as she came in, in his old style, and 


actually spoke of Mr, Smythe in a friendly way. 


It cost him something to be deceitful, but he did 
it, and succeeded in blinding them all. 

The next day he was partioular in his attentions to 
the ladies, and ellowefl himself to be inveigled into a 
game of uet—a game he detested, 

In the afternoon he went into the servants’ hall 
‘and nodded to Ethel’s maid. 

She came out into the garden, and a conversation 
took place between her and Fitz, which was con- 
cluded by Fitz droppiag some gold into ber hand. 

That evening be was more merry than ever, and 
not even a letter from Mr. Smythe, saying that he 
should be down the day following, depressed his 


pirita. 

That night, when the conntess and Ethel were 
seated in the drawing-room, the former gloating over 
the approaching wedding, the latter inwardly shvink- 
ing from and shuddering at it, Fitz rode over to 
Tenby and telegraphed the few significant words.; 

“ Wheat has goue up.” 

The following morning broke ftuely. 

“ What time is Mr. Smythe to arrive?”’ asked Fitz, 
cheerfully, 

Ethel flushed and bent her eyes to her plate. 

“He will be here before dinner,” said the coun- 
tess. 
“See that the horses are sent for him,” said the 
earl from behind his paper, 

“All right, I'll see to that,” said Fitz. “ Mean- 
while, just to spend time, suppose you and I havea 
gallop, Eth ?’’_ 

Ethel thanked him with her eyes. 
pie Then go and get your habit an at oneo,” said 

ite. 
On the staircase Mary, the maid, met her crying. 

“ If you please, my lady, my brother’s broken his 
leg, and—and—and can I go home at once?” 

“ Certainly,” said Ethel, softly. ‘I am sorry, 
Mary. You must not wait for anything. Fitz,” she 
called down, “can you let Mary have the 
beng ?’ 

“ Yos,” said Fitz, “What does she want it for ?” 

Then when the sobbing handmaid told him all, he 
said, like the kind fellow he was: 

“Yes, and tell William to pnt the pair of grays in 
for you. They'll take you to the station fast 
enough to catch the train. 

Mary went off gratefully, and Fitz and Ethel 
soon af mounted aud started for their ride. 

“1 wouldn't heat him too much,” said Fitz, who 
seemed to be saving his horse, to Ethel. 

“ Weare not going fur, are we ?” asked Ethel, 

“ Oh, not if you like, though I think we had better 
take the opportunity. We may not have many more 
rides together, Eth.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Let us have a long ride, Fitz, then,’’ she said, 

They rode on, Fitz saving his horse and showing 
no disposition to turn. 

At last Ethel said : 

“Don’t you think we had better tarn, Fitz? We 
ey be ia py 3 , 

“Let us go as as that signpost,”’ said Fitz. 
a“ Theo siti 

“We shall not be in time for—for Mr. Smythe,” 
said Ethel, forcing herself to say the hateful word. 

“Oh, yes, we shall, I think,” said Fitz, with a: 
reson | his eyes. “ Hullo, here’s my horse gone 


eo P 
“Where ?” said Ethel, but Fitz had jumped off. 

“ What shall we do?” ssid he, “he's dreadfully 
lame; I’ve noticed it for some miles, but said 
nothing. I can’t ride bim back, and you can’t go 
alone. 

“What shall we do? Whore is a post town?” 
said Ethel. 

* I don’t know,” said Fitz. “ Here's a carriage !” 
and he pulled out his watch as he spoke, muttering, 
“ Punctual, by Jove!” 

Then he called to the coachman : 

“Can you tell us the nearest post town ? 
want horses or something.” 

“T’m going that way, sir,” said the man. “My 
young rag will take your horses on, and you can 

iuside.” 

Fitz, without giving Ethel time to consent, hurried 
her in and jumped in himself. 

“Drive on, my man,” he said. 
harry.” 

“ Fitz,” said Ethel, who had been looking out of 
the window, “do you Know anything of this man? 
He is taking the horses in another direction.” 


We 


“We are in a 





ou selves for the House. You will not sacrifice your 
8e.{ though, Fitz, will you? There need be no oc- 


“No,” said Fitz, but was spared any other false- 





hoods by the approach of another carriage which 
pulled up, as did theirs, 

The door of the other carriage opened, and there 
ran across the road a slim young lady who rushed 
towards Ethel. 

“ Mary !”* exclaimed Ethel. 

* Jump in,” cried Fitz, hurrying the maid in. 

At the same. moment some one mounted the box 
of their carriage, a heavy weight was thrown upon 
the top and away they started. 

“ What does it all mean, Fitz ?” asked Ethel, look- 
ing half frightened. “ Where are we going ?” 

“We are going to Penwhiffen—to that place 
where there is the pretty church,” said Fitz. 

“Church !”’ said Ethel, “‘and Mary!—and——Oh, 
Fitz! who is that on the box going with us PT 

“That is the luggage,” said Fitz, with a twinkle 
in his eyes. “ The luggage and Mr, Bertie Fairfax. 
The cat's out of the bag, Ethel, my pretty one! 
We’re running away with you! Bertie’s got the 
special licence in his pocket, and Mr, Smythe will 
have his journey to Coombe Lodge for nothing.” 

Then as Ethel burstinto a flood of teurs he caught 
her to him and gave her a heartypat on the back. 


(To be continued.) 








BEATRICE. 

“No!” Theword came from the heiress of Hale 
Hall to her lover, Ronald Redster, She was very 
pretty, with blonde hair that even a princess 
might have envied, and eyes that shone like crys- 
tals; but now they were downcast as she uttered 
this one word, whicu seemed so cruel to Ronald 
Redster. 

* Bat Llove you with all my heart, Beatrice, and 


He did not finish the sentence, for Beatrice stopped 
him by a wave of her hand. 

“JT dare not and I will not marry you; it was my 
mother’s last wish that I should marry Sir Lyon 
Seclar.” And here Beatrice stopped and trembled, as 
if from fear. 

“Then I have no hope, Beatrice F” he asked, with 
a slight tremor in his voice, 

“ No hope at all, Ronald; though you know I would 
marry you but for my poor mother’s words.” 

“ Good-bye, Beatrice,” he said. 

She sadly held out her hand. 

**Good-bye, Ronald.” 

Beatrice ylided softly from the arbour towards the 
house where she had spent so many happy hours, 
Ronald watched her until she was out of sight, and 
with a heavy heart, walked slowly home—to his 
mother. 

Mrs. Redster was seated in hor sitting-room, em- 
broidering « pair of slippers. 

“ Why, how late you are, Ronald!” she said, as 
her son entered, looking around at him as he stood 
with one arm resting on the mantelpiece. 

“ Yes, mother,”’ 

His tone was so sad that Mrs. Redster involunta- 
rily asked : 

“ What troubles you, my boy ?” 

“Only the old story, mother. You know I love 
Beatrice Hale. ‘Vell, this evening I asked her to be 
my wife and she absolutely refused me, though she 
acknowledged that if it were not for a promise she 
made her mother to wed Sir Lyon Seclar she would 
consent to be mine.” 

‘My poor son! Is there no hope of her relent- 


“Do not despair—hope on But, hark! did you not 
Pp’ 


a 

“ Yes; it sounded as if some one was calling for 
aid,” replied Ronald. 

He went hastily to the window and looked out. 

“It’s the Hull on fire !”’ he wildly cried, and then 
rushed out of the house and across the wide, open 
country to the Hall. 

Arrived at the scene of disaster, Ronald’s first 
thought was of Beatrice. He looked up to her win- 
dow, aud saw her dart across the room and throw up 
her hauds, Hardly conscious of what he did, he 
rushed through the Hall, up its wide stairs to the 
door of her apartment, It was locked, and the fire 
was ragiug around him. He called her name twice, 
bat heard no response. With desperate energy he 
threw himself against the door and burst it open. 
The smoke and fire within met him with a great 
gush, but, heedless of this, he rashed in, falling 
over the almost lifeless body of Beatrice. Catching 
some blankets from the bed, he wrapped her iu 
them, for her clothing was beginning to burn, rushed 
wildly out of the room, into the hall, and down the 
stairs to the crowd assembled in the garden, where 
he fell fainting to the ground, 

After the fire Beairice was carried to the home of 
Mrs. Redster, where every meaus was used to makes 
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her comfortable. Ronald, who soon recovered from 
his slight scorching, next morning returned to the 
Hall. Matters were not so bad as he thought ; the 
wing was completely gone, but the rest of the Hall 
was not much injured. 

Sir Lyon Seclar had not been seen since the fire 
broke out, 

Ronald was gazing at the ruins, puzzling his brain 
to try and think what was the cause of the fire, 
when he was startled by voices not a very great dis- 
tance from him. 

“One thing—bark!”’ said a voice—that of a wo- 
man. 

“Go on, you little simpleton! 
us,” was said, in a gruff voice. 

Just then Ronald heard some one coming up the 
gravelled walk, and he recognized Beatrice. She 
looked very pretty, with roses on her cheeks, 
brought there by the brisk walk she had just taken. 
She was about to speak, when Ronald checked her 
with a wave of his hand. She understood the sign 
and listened, 

“ He has aone you no harm,” the unknown woman 
said, 

“ But I will have my revenge on Redster! What 
right had he to save Beatrice ? We must say he did 
it, and Mr. Hale will not allow his daughter to as- 
suciate with an incendiary.” 

“ Ag sureas yon try to bring in that young Ronald 
I will let out the secret !’’ answered the woman, with 
veliemence. 

*“ Now, Jane, look here. I will give you twenty 
pounds if you will help me in this business,” said 
the man, 

“ Money down ?” 

seh 

“ Ai! you know I can’t refuse that offer,” replied 
the woman, “for I have not eaten a mouthful of 
bread siuce yesterday.” 

* Will you keep the secret ?” asked the man. 

“ Yes,” replied the woman, indifferently, as if yes 
Were the same as no, 

“Allright! Come, then.” 

The voices ceased—evidently the speakers were 
moving away. 

After a few minutes of silence Beatrice looked up 
at Ronald, saying : 

“ What do you think of that ?” 

“T think these people are plotting something 
against me. Beatrice, do you not think there is a 
mystery about that fire?” 

* Yes, Ronald, 1 do. I feel sure the Hall was fired 
purposely.” 

“1 fancy,” said Ronald, thoughtrally, “‘ that those 
people intended to throw suspicion on me.” 

“Oh, Ronald! How can they do that?” 

“J don’t know—wicked people can do anything. 
But who is that coming up the road ?” 

* It's little John Fairfax,” said Beatrice, “and he 
beckons to us. What is the matter, Johnny?” 

** Oh, Mr. Ronald!” cried the child, ** Your mother 
was taken ill after you left the house, and wants you 
and Miss Beatrice!” 

“We must hasten then,” said Ronald, with a 
startled look upon his face; and they wended their 
way towards home. 

\fter the two plotters had left the vicinity of 
Zonald they moved on rapidly but sileutly till they 
came to a ruin which had the appearance of a fallen 
castle, ‘hey went into the dilapidated pile, and de- 
scenied a flight of stairs apparently leading to a 
cellar. 

“* Now, Jane,” said the man, speaking for the first 
time since they left the garden, “let us put on these 
masks, so he’d not recognize us if he should con- 
trive to escape; but I doubt if he’ll get the chance.” 


No one can hear 


” 


Aud he chuckled maliciously. 
* All right,” said the woman. ‘But, John, I want 
the money you promised me.” 


“ Well, can’t you wait till we see him?” And the 
sprak-r pointed with his finger towards the foot of 
the stairs. 

“Let us hurry and get out of here, for it seems 
so damp that I shall catch my death of cold,’’ said 
the woman, shivering, 

“ Well, come.’’ 

They travelled quite a distance, and turning to 
their right, unfastened the bolts of a door that had 
the appearance of being that of a dungeon, They 
both stepped in, closely masked. 

“ Well, my friend, how do you like your place ?” 
said the man, addressing a young and handsome 
lo king man whose feet were chained together. He 
was sitting beside a table on which was placed a cup 
of water and a half-loaf of bread. 

The prisoner made no answer, 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked the man. 


The young man was still silent. 
‘* Weil,” said the other, ‘I'll tell you this much: 
Iam going to marry Beatrice Hale. Our plot bas 


worked so successfully that every one will think 





Redster set the Hall on fire. But we kindled it pretty 
nicely, didn’t we, Jane ?”’ 

“ Beatrice will not marry you,” said the prisonor. 

“Well, Iam going to make her marry me,” said 
the man. 

* You dare not do it !” exclaimed the young man, 
his eyes flashing. 

* You dare me, do you? Well, I shall ask her to- 
night.” 

“Tll have my revenge, ecen if I diein the at- 
tempt !” retorted the prisoner. 

“You will? ‘Try it, and I’ll string you from 
one of these beams!” pointing to the top of the dun- 
geon, 

The prisoner did not answer, but turned his back 
on the hopeful pair. 

“Come,” said, Jane, uneasily, pulling her com- 
panion’s sleeve, “ It is cold here.’ 

“All right. Good-bye, my friend. Take care to 
keep the rats from eating your bread,” said the man, 
in a taunting manner. 

“Oh, John!’’ said Jane, as they were abont to 
leave the dungeon. “ We did not lock this door 
when we came in!” 

*That’s so; but never mind. 
heard what I had-——” 

He did not finish the sentence, for Jane touched 
him on the shoulder and exclaimed, in a frightened 
manner, her face white as death: 

“Tsaw her! Oh! oh! oh!” 

And she began rocking back and forth, and at last 
sank to the ground, covering her face with a thin 
shaw! she wore about her shoulders. 

“Who was it?” the man asked, looking uneasily 
in all directions, 

“I saw her, and she went off in that direction!” 
exclaimed Jane, impatiently. 

“ Well, who is she?” he asked, impatiently. 

‘“* Mrs. Hale!” gasped Jane. 

** Bah! she’s dead and buried long ago. But 
where’s that key?” 

“ Here it is,” and the trembling Jane handed it to 
her companion, 

He locked the door of the dun~eon, and tried the 
bolts to see that they were all right, and then they 
ascended the stairs and passed through the ruins into 
the warm, sultry air, which seemed so different from 
the atmosphere within those lonely ruins. 

Meanwhile Runald and Beatrice were seated by 
the side of Mrs, Redster, who lay on a sofa in her 
room. 

“Ronald,” she said, “I am shocked, not ill. Do you 
remember Jane Brown, my former maid? She came 
to me early this morning, in great agitation, and con- 
fessed that Sir Lyon Seclar is at present confined in 
the old ruins at the bend, and that the man who im- 
prisoned him, one John Clancy, is determined to win 
Beatrice for his wife, pretending he is some rich gen- 
tleman. This same man fired Hale Hall, intending 
to carry off Beatrice in the confusion; but you, 
Ronald, thwarted his schemes, and, for revenge, he 
intends to accuse you of the deed. Now hasten, my 
son, to the old ruins, and rescue the unfortunate 
young man.” 

Ronald wanted no second bidding, and leaving his 
mother in charge of Beatrice, started on his errand 
of mercy, accompanied by several of his neighbours 
—awong them Mr, Hail. 

We left Sir Lyon in his prison, where he sat and 
pondered over his chauces of escape. He was sud- 
denly startled by hearing footsteps iu the ruined 
casile ; then a man’s voice said: 

“ Mrs. Redster told me he was in these ruins !’”’ 

Hope filled the prisoner’s heart. Raising his 
voice, he called for help. His cries were heard, for 
in a little while he heard many feet descending the 
stairs, and approachiug the door of the dungeon in 
which he was imprisoned, 

Five minutes later, Sir Lyon Seclar, pale and 
weak from the effects of his confinement, stood in 
the open air, and told his story, which exactly tallied 
with that of Mrs. Redster, 

The officers of justice were immediately set upon 
John Clancy’s track,and before nightfall he and his 
accomplice, Jane, were safe in prison, to await the 
punishment of their crime. 

Mr. Hall and Sir Lyon went with Ronald to his 
home, where they received a cordial welcome, Mrs. 
Redster had quite recovered from her temporary 
indisposition, and did her best to promote the com- 
fort of her guests. But both Beatrice and Ronald 
were silent and preoccupied. They knew that Lyon 
looked upon Beatrice as his intended wife, and were 
sad in anticipation of the future. 

At alate hour they stepped out in the garden to- 

ether. 
at Beatrice,’”’ said Ronald, “I shall not stay here to 
see you become that man’s wife. Iam going to leave 
the country.” 

*Oh, Ronald! 


I think no one 


What will become of your mo- 


ther?” asked the weeping girl. 


“She shall come with me—together we will leave 
this accursed place,” 

“ Are you angry with me ?” said Beatrice, timidly. 

“Yes,” answered Ronald, “Itis true that it was 
your mother’s wish that you should marry Sir Lyon 
Seclar, because he is a rich man. But your father 
told me to-day that I had the best right to you, be. 
cause ne 

“Because you saved my life,” interrupted the 
girl. “Ob Ronald! how can I thank you for that 
brave act ?” 

“By becoming my wife,” replied Ronald. “ Will 
you, Beatrice ?” 

*‘Oh Ronald—I dare not! The thought of dis- 
obeying my mother is terrible !’’ 

* And yet og love me?” 

iT} Yes, yes ” 

“Then you shall marry him, Miss Beatrice,’’ said 
Lyon Seclar, suddenly stepping in front of the as 
tonished pair. ‘‘ Pardon me for listening ; I suspected 
you loved each other, and determined to find out for 
myself. Beatrice, you need not disobey your mother, 
for I refuse to marry you, Mr, Redster, you are a 
brave man, and worthy of this young lady. Take 
her, then, and be happy.” 

A month later, and Beatrice became the happy 
wife of Ronald. 

The old Hall was rebuilt, and soon afterwards it 
found a new mistress, The former name of the pre- 
sent Mrs, Hale was Mrs. Redster. 

Sir Lyon Seclar did not wear the willow long, but 
soon found for himself a bride. The three families 
ever maintained toward each other pleasant social 
relations, and finally forgot the dark time of trouble 
which all had passed through. Cc. R. L. 











' LUNCHEON. 

Ta8two most common subjects of complaint with 
wives and mothers of limited income in this and 
other large cities are, first, that they are debarre( 
from society by the expense of the ordinary methods 
of hospitality: and, secon dly, that the habits of city 
life separate them from the companionship of their 
children, 

The wife of aman in moderate circumstances 
tells you that she cannot afford to give balls, kettle- 
drums, or even dinners, to her friends ; that her boys 
and girls scurry off to school after a hurried break. 
fast, aud dine at noon alone; for being # woman of 
sense, she will not allow them to eat the heaviest 
meal of the day at six or seven o’clock in the after- 
noon, when their father comes home to dinner. ‘T'he 
family dinner at midday, and the evening tea of in- 
land towns, at which parents and children gather 
about the table and learn to know one another 
through the interests and feelings of every day are 
almost unknown in the same grade of social city 
life. 

Now we suggest that luncheon is a meal of unde- 
veloped opportunities to the housekeeper and 
mother. Wedo not by any means refer to the 
elaborate state luuches given by leaders of fashion 
during the last two or three years, where the floral 
decorations alone cost a liberal annual income, 
but there isno reason why any housekeeper should 
not, with a little personal trouble, convert her 
children’s dinner into a delicately served, savoury 
meal, to which she could invite informally two or 
three of her lady friends, Itis emphatically a wo- 
man’s meal, and husbands need not hint cynically 
that the chief dish will be gossip. There is no 
better talk than that of three or four cultured, 
clever women alone together; none which would be 
more civilising and effective on children. How is a 
child to acquire good breeding if it is not brought 
socially into contact with well bred people? Cuil- 
dren in cities are crammed with all kiuds of kuow- 
ledge, but they are left to the companionship of ser- 
vantsand of one another; who can blame them if 
they too often betray the ideas and manuers of the 
kitchen and the ball ground? 

The dishes on the lunch tables should be ‘ight— 
but prettily served. A meal of cold meats, pickles, 
creams, fruit, thick chocolate, with dry toast, etc., 
can be more easily made attractive, as every experi- 
euced housekeeper kuows, than the heavy courses of 
a diuner. It is advisable, too, for this noonday 
meal to colour the table warmly. The majority of 
economical houswives buy the plain white china for 
every-day use, but it has, to us, achilly and meagre 
air in conjunction with the ordinary snowy napery. 
There are equally cheap sets of both Englisi and 
French china of delicate, rich colours, which, under 
skilful handling, convert an ordivary meal into 
picture, ‘The most beautiful and (where there is any 
garden room) the cheapest table decoratioa is of 
course, flowers. A little careand trouble will pro- 
vide these without expense. Morning glory vines, 
cobea, wild ivy, and learii will grow each in a foot 








square of back yard, and bestow themselves sky ward 
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thereafter, and with a few boxes of coleus in an attic 
window, will crown your board with a splendour like 
jewels until thesnow comes, This daily lunch re- 

uires, perhaps, time and care; but our reader wil! 
find her reward at the end of the year, if she have 
established the custom in her house of a wholesome, 
unhurried, dainty meal, where she can meet her 
children and friends cheerfully and with little cost 


THE TEMPTER FOILED. 


Everysopy in the neighbourhood was in bed 
and asleep but this one little girl-woman, who in 
her desolate room sat toiling the hours away. Every- 
body in the vicinity was doubtless comfortable that 
black night but Alice. She was busy, too busy, she 
thought, to mind the bitter cold ; but now and then 
as she stops to alter her position, she feels the 
keenest chills shoot through her body, and she sighs 
to think how helpless she is to protect herself and 
others. 

In the bed near her, sleeping the fearless sleep of 
sweet childhood, is the little orphan brother whose 
life has known no other mother. And just beyond, 
in another bed, in which slept two other little ones 
who look to her for all that existence is to give 
them. Right gladly would she lay down her life for 
them if that would avail, but she knows that it is 
her hands that are to provide. 

Poor Alice, she had made. the acquaintance of a 
woman’s bitterest foe, dire want, and she turns to 
oe work with a pain at her heart fierce and 

een, 

The hours pass, and it is two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Now she soon must sleep, for whatever the 
children have to eat she must prepare it, and some 
rest she must have before the day breaks. So now 
is my opportunity. 

Is she not beautiful? Look at her soft brown 
hair, waving over the pretty brow and half con- 
cealing the delicate ear. See her fine lips, beauti- 
fully outlined eye-brows, and resplendent eyes. She 
is the very picture of refinement, and she sits there 
toiling. I must tell her bar siege 

Alie, the world hates ‘you for all these gifts you 
have, because you are poor—one orphan struggling 
for many, There is no room for you, or such as 

ou, in virtue’s world. Money is the lever, and you 

ave none. No, you have no money. The last 
pennies will go for bread to-morrow, and then you 
will be hungry till you earn more. 

How will you bear it to hear the precious children 
you love suffer for bread? Ha! you start. You 

ad not thought it would come to this. But they 
will go hungry, for how can you feed so many while 
you are so honest? Tears! what have your eyes to 
do with tears? Who taught you to weep? It is 
petted woman’s weapon in all emergencies, but it is 
a failure with you, for there are none to dry your 
eyes, none to see you weep. 

You are thinking of the mother under the snow 
to-night, and you are weeping that the world is so 
pitiless to those who have no friends. Those are 
the kind they frown upon, child. Were your mother 
here, with her purse lined with gold, I should not 
be here — you would not sit here and freeze. 
Nay, your courtiers would be on every side; they 
would hang about you as moths about a candle. 
You would be adored for your youth and beauty, and 
honeyed words would bring the glad light to those 
self-same eyes that now overflow with tears. 

Will you give no thought to your tired body, no 
rest to your weary head? I want to whisper of an 
easier life than this you lead. You need not strug- 
gle so eanrestly—you cannot rise. Down, down 
you must go with me until everlasting ownership 
will be mine. 

Does she heed me? 

She seems to catch the meaning of the thoughts 
I have uttered for her, but she only sighs. She does 
not divine my presence, and she only deems it her 
morbid imaginings. Even then she weeps to think 
she could entertain such monstrous thoughts. 

_ Tlaugh derisively. She shrinks instinctively. It 
is useless to shrink, my beauty. Fairer than you 
have shivered in the blast, but all the same they are 
now mine. y 

. “Mother in Heaven,” she whispers. Ah, that 
1s pretty, but she cannot save you, brown eyes. 
The dead return not again. 

Hark, she is praying, I like it not. 

Something she is saying about the “fatherless 
and motherless Heaven—not forsake”—— What 
means all the orphan asylums, Alie, if Heaven has 
not iorsaken them? ‘The head droops. She is sob- 
bing, wailing, 

Weep on, poor child. Many another, stronger 
than you, has wept for far less woes, and been lost 
all the same. What have you left now, Alio? 

“I have my soul!” she cries. Heaven will 
keep it stainless,” 

Indeed? A mighty friend it is to you this bleak 
night, No fire, no money, no nothing, but a trio 





of helpless mouths to feed, and no wherewithal to 
feed them, 

‘“T’ll have my strength left,” she expostulates. 

Ha! ha! your strength! Mighty asa reed it is. 
Why, child, your very helplessness brought me 
here. I was seeking just such as you, and you I 
have found. Will you doas I bid you? 

“Heaven shield me from temptation, from sin; 
give me faith and courage. My mother’s Heaven, 
protect these Relplees ones, and lead me, their 
guide, where the Shepherd can save us from des- 
traction. Save us! oh, save us!” 

Strange, strange, how sheprays. I did not see 
she had so much inher. No willing prey, I find. 
What faith she feels. Now she has slipped down 
from her chair, and is kneeling. 

**In temptation’s hour,” she cries, “I call upon 
Thee. Darkness is about me, upon me, and my soul 
wanders towards sin. Anchor it now, my Father. 
Be to me in this hour, mother, brother, father, 
friend. Leave me not until I am past the 
danger.” 

How can I reach her while she prays so? I will 
wait until the paroxysm is over, and then, when she 
find how vain are her prayers, she will embrace me 
as her friend. Hark! some spirit is coming. I 
hear the rustling movement even from the high 
portals. Over the battlements of Heaven glides 
another and another form, and still she kneels, pray- 
pe She fears me, and she hides her face, while she 

Is upon the “ Father.” The air grows purer; I 
cannot penetrate it now. She is lifted farther and 
farther fromme. There beside her I see the shining 
raiment of a disembodied spirit. It is her mother. 
About her is a great light, and it comforts her. She 
is hushed. 

** Fear not,” says the second form. ‘“ Lo, Iam 
with you always.” 

What means it all? I thought to clutch my 
rightfal prey, a homeless orphan ; a struggling, suf- 
fering girl. ._ I thought to find it easy work to make 
her mine, and behold she’s snatched from me as the 
brand from the burning. My opportnnity is lost. 
Her nsrrow chamber is become a temple, into 
which even the immortals are permitted to come. 
About her is reflected the dazzling light of heaven. 
Her faith is greater than my strength. Her pray- 
ers—think of it—opened the very throne gates of 
the other life, and from its realms are come her 
rescuers. I thought to take one of misfortune’s 
victims, but I mistake my own—she is one of the 
redeemed. Her counsellors are angels, and her 
Father upon whom she calls so trustingly is the 
Saviour of men—the very spirit of love, and 
truth and purity, before whom I cannot stand. 


ee . 





THE SLAVE OF A HORSE. 


WE are well aware that the individual who says a 
word dervgatory to “that most noble animal,” the 
horse, runs a risk of forfeiting the good opinion of 
the public. 

It has been the fashion, from time immemorial, to 
laud the horse to the skies, as the type of brute 
fidelity and nobility. 

He is a favourite character in all the novels, and 
he performs wonderful feats of sagacity and prowess, 
and delivers heroes from deadly jeopardy, and rescues 
heroines from haunted castles, and prison dungeons; 
and carries pardons to innocent men who are stand- 
ing on the scaffold with the rope around their necks, 
aud he generally drops dead at the foot of the gal- 
lows, when the pardon is presented to the attending 
officer. 

Oh, we have all read acres of printed eulogiums of 
the horse, and we believe the most of them, and we 
all admire a good horse, and long to be the owner of 


ne, 

But it is, nevertheless, a fact that the horse is the 
most timid and silly in many things, of all created 
animals. A turkey gobbler in full strut, a white 
stone by the wayside, an old paper bag, a school girl 
in a white apron; a broken bit of harness touching 
his sensitive heels, the report of a rifle, the whistle 
of a locomotive—any of these trifles will oftentimes 
frighten this noble and faithful animal to such an 
extent that he will run away and put in peril, often 
distroy, the life of bis kind and affectionate master, 
without a scruple of his equine conscience, 

He will kick his best friend, frequently on no more 
provocation than a fly on his leg, or a touch of cloth- 
ing against him; and he will lay back his ears, and 
bite the groom who cares for him, when out of tem- 
per or patience, Will the ox do any of these 
things? Will the dog? Whoever heard tell of the 
Arabian camel’s killing his master? Even that 
much-abused animal, the cat, will not wound the 
hand which feeds her, though her tail be stepped on, 
and. her kittens are flung into the creek with bricks 
attached, 

What says the Scripture on the subject ? 


“A horse is a vain thing for safety, nor shall he 
save any by his great strength.” 

Again, though{in some respects a powerful animal, 
he is a helpless one and a delicate one. If he sweais, 
he takes cold. If he strains a limb, he has spavin. 
If he oversweats, he is foundered. If his feet are 
kept dry, he has thrush, If he gets sand into his 
hoof, he has quittor, or something of that natures 
and if he eats clover (which he likes better than any- 
thing else), he will slaver; and as he approache; 
middle life he is liable to a catalogue of diseases, 
the names of which would “floor” most juvenile 
scholars, 

The cat and the dog groom themselves, and are 
always tidy and clean; the horse must have his 
dressing-maid of the male persuasion, in order to be 
presentable. It is as much trouble to take care of a 
horse properly as it is to bring up a colicky baby. 

But in spite of all these “outs” the horse is, and 
always will be, a prime favourite. Treacherous and 
unstable horses there will be, and lives will be lost, 
and valuable bones mashed by them, till the end of 
time; but the horse which is faithful aud true is a 
prince of the blood! No matter whether he can go 
in a grand carriage, or whether he drags bis master’s 
plough—if he do his duty faithfully—all avnour to 
him, And in his oldage may the gods grant him 
rest in green pastures and beside still waters, where 
gad-flies come not, and gnats do not molest! 

But a man who owns a horse of the nervous flighty 
kind, and has not a sufficiency of hard work to put 
him to, is the slave of a horse. 

Mr. Binks, one of our neighbours, is a case in 
point. 

Two years ago he got rich in the tallow business, 
and bought a horse, and at that time his liberty aud 
peace of mind came to anend. Mr, Binks's horse 
was fast—everybody craves a fast horse—aui, like 
all other horses, he was “‘ warranted svund aud 
kind,” and perfectly safe for ladies and children. 
Mrs, Binks was delighted with the idea of how she 
would drive by Mrs. Jinks, who was her rival, and 
who wore more ruffles on her dress than Mrs. Binks 
sported, and whose husband owned a piebald nag 
with a wall eye, and a phwton something after the 
pattern of the deacon’s one-hoss-shay. 

Mr. Binks found that his constant attention was 
required to keep his horse’s spirits withiu proper 
bounds, His warehouses had to be neglected, and 
his business at loose ends generally, because of “ that 
horse.”” Let any man inquire for Binks and he was 
invariably informed that he was occupied with “ that 
horse.” 

If Mrs. Binks wanted to clean house, and neeled 
Binks to move the stoves and nail down carpets 
Binks couldn’t possibly accomodate her. He had 
‘*vot to exercise that horse, my dear.’’ 

He had always been @ regular church goer, and 
his pastor had often pointed him out to the sinful 
young men in his congregation as a model, @ man to 
be copied after; but now all that was changed. 
Binks couldn't go to church because if “that horse ” 
stood in the stable over Sunday without being 
driven, would be unconquerably “ kinky’ Mouday 
morning. 

And then the amount of dosing and doctoring 
“that horse’ received! Mr. Binks becamea rewilar 
veterinary surgeon. He studied innumerable bouks 
on horses, and learned all the horsey plirases. and 
smelled of the stable continually, “ ‘That horse” 
must have his hoofs rubbed in camphor and opium 
to ward off spavin, and he must be walked about tie 
yard for an hour or two every morning to prevent 
swelled legs or apoplexy, and in consequence Mr, 
Binks could not attend to family prayers, and the re- 
ligious standing of the Binkses sank below zerv. 

Mr. Binks also suffered iu the conjugal relations. 
He was so much engaged with “that horse” tnat he 
couldn’t stop to kiss his wife properly wuen he went 
away from the house of a morning, and he never 
brought home bonbons to the children, because iis 
pockets were fully occupied with bottles of horse 
liniments and boxes of condition powders. 

In consequence of so much attention “ that horse 
grew important, and indulged Limself in various little 
harmless freaks, such as driving Mr. Binks from the 
stall, with gentle elevation of hind quarters, aud 


” 








playful chawing of arms and legs inside of broad- 
cloth, by sharp equine wheat crackers. 








“That horse” likewise formed the somewhat un- 
pleasant habit of going off before anybody e'se was 
ready, and the spectacle of Biuks, with his wife iu 
the cliaise, a couple of children screamiug belind, 
and “that horse” executing a series of redowss with 
Binks, hatless, clinging to the reins, had become so 
common in the street of the Binkses, that the ~imall 
boys did not even leave off playing marbles to see 
the fun, A. C, 

Sream is the great power that moves ths 
machinery of the world, electricity flashes tue intel 
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gence of the markets and fluctuations in stocks, In- 
stantaneously from contiment to continent. Adver- 
tising in another irresistible lever, acting on the 
fulcram of intelligence, which awakens activity, 
stimulates competition and moves the commerce ot 
the world. Sagacious and practical men know it 
and act accordingly. 





COUNTRY BOARDING. 


“ Wuere shall we go for the summer ?” 

This question is being largely discussed now at 
breakfast and dinner and tea, and no doubt enters 
largely imto the curtain lectures which paterfamilias 
is forced to listen to after he stretches his aristocratic 
limbs to court “tired Nature's sweet restorer” on 
his bedstead. 

The advantages of seaside and mountain and lake 
retreats are summed up aad viewed im every light, 
and all the family, collectively aod individually, re- 
late their experience in country boardiag. 

Nobody who is anybody staysim London through 
the heated term; it is so unfashionable, and oue 
might as well be dead as out of the fashion, and so 
the stampede takes place. 

The head of the family, whe ig supposed to have 
importaut business relations “ia town,” is expected 
to run up to Poplar Lodge once a week to bring 
the news, the last fashion plate, and a box of 
goodies. 

The “ earthly Paradise” where boarders are taken 
in is generally a square, two-storeyed modern house, 
painted white. The front door, whichis green, is 
in the middle of the structure, and there will usually 
be found three red poppies and a half-dozen mari- 
golds in a little flower-bed beside the front steps. 

The boarders are put to sleep im a chamber which 
has the sun ali day. The farniture of this chamber 
consists of a yellow bedstead, sarmounted by a 
featber-bed weighing abous fifty pounds and a flock 
bed of about the sauwre bulk, two bolsters, four pillows 
and a patchwork quilt of red and green calico, 
“ pieced ’’ in “ window-sash”’ pattern. 

A chair has to be cailed inte requisition in getting 
safely into this bed; and even then @ person has to 
be very expert to eaccomplish the feat without 
accident. 

And after you are safely lunded there, if you do 
not find yourself surrounded by animated nature, 
emanating from the secret. places of this wonderful 
bedstead, you need to thank your stars. 

There will be a round, braided mat by the side of 
the bed; the bureau will be glorified? by two green 
wool lamp mats, chef d'ceuvres of Augeline Muria’s 
geuius; and there will be fear wooden-bottemed 
chairs, which will give you the spinal disease to look 
at; a yellow washstand, with a cracked biue pitcirer, 
and a cake of Castile soap reposing im a broken 
saucer; a looking glass, & by 10, with a peacock’s 
feather over the top of it; a wall basket made out of 
an old hoop-skirt; two plaster of Paris specimens of 
statuary, a pine Cone vase, and @ pincushion sewed 
on the bottom of a broken lamp. 

There will be no cupboard in the chamber— 
country houses never have sueh conveniences—but 
there will: be plenty of rusty-headed nails ranged 
around the walls of the room, on whieh you can ex- 
hibit your muslin dresses tothe admiriog manipula- 
tions of the flies. 





At night, if you leave the windows open, it will be | 


as much as your life is worth to fall asieep. Guats, 
those interesting little accessories of life in the 
country, are abroad in hosts at the “very witching 
hour of night,” when city boarders get ready to 
sleep. 

If you close the windows you will suffocate ; if 
you leave them open you will be bitten without 
mercy; 80 you can take your choice. 

Of course, you cannot help thinking of your eool, 
tidy chamber at home, with its straw matting, and 
its hair mattress, and its green blinds aud wire net. 
ting, and the refreshing bath which awaite you in the 
morning; but then you should do your best to put 
such foolish thoughts out ef your mind, for it is so 
unfashionable to stay at home in the summer, even if 
you are comfortable, 

The promised “delicacies of the season” are not 
forthcoming in any great variety. 

Whenever you ask for new wilk you are told that 
it is all sold to goto London. Ditto the vegetables. 
Ditto the eggs. Ditto the chickens, Ditto every- 
thing eatable. 

‘rhe post-office will be about three miles away, 
and every friend you have in the world might die 
and be buried before a letter would reach you. 

The railroad will be two miles off, and the pasteres 
through which the path leading thereto runs will 
be full of prancing colts and crooked-horned bulls, 
and you would as soon risk yourself in an African 
juvgie. 


Paterfamilias has to rua his legs nearly off every 
time he comes up, in order to catch the traia, and as 
a natural consequence the head of the family swears 
whenever country boarding is mentioned, and every - 
body is shocked at his degeneracy. 

; But never wind. ‘There are compensations in store 
or you. 

ou have spent the summer in the coumtry, and 
can claim to be somobody. B. P. 








TOM FAY’S SOLILOQUY. 


* Most any female lodger up a stair 
Occasions thought in him who lodges under.” 

Don’t they, though? Nota deuced thing have 
L been able to do since that little coe et the 
room overhead, about a week ago! t—pat— 
pat go those little feet over the floor till I am as 
neryous as a cat ina china closet. Then I can hear 
her little rocking-chair creak, as she sits thers 
sewing, and she keeps singing, ‘Love not, love,” 
just as if a fellow could help it. Wish she wasn’t 
quite so pretty ; it makes me decidedly unconifort- 
able. 

Wonder if she has any t six-footer of a bro- 
ther or cousin with a sledge-hammer fist? Wish I 
was her washerwoman; wish the house would catch 
fire to-night. 

Here am I in this great barn of a room all alone, 
chairs and things set right up against the wall; no 
little feminine arrangements round ; I shall have to 
buy a second-hand bonnet, or a little pair of gaiter- 
boots to cheat myself into the delusion that there’s 
two of us. Wish that little gipsy wasn’t as shy as 
arabbit I can’t meet her on the stairs if I die for 
it; I’ve upset my inkstand a dozen times hopping 
up when | thought I heard her coming. Wonder 
if she knows, when she sits vegetating there, that 
Shakespeare, or Sam Slick, or somebody says that 
‘- happiness is born a twin ”? cause if she don’t I’m 
the missionary that will enlighten her. Wonder if 
she earns her living—poor little soul! It’s time I 
had a wife, by Christopher! Sitting there, prick- 
ing her pretty little fingera with ~ murderous 
needle! 


If she was sewing on my dickeys it would be 
worth while now. That’s it, by Jove! I'll get her 
te make me some dickeys—dou’t want "em, but 
that’s neither here nor there. I shall insist upon 
her taking the measure of my. throat—bachelors 
have a right to be fussy. 

There's a pretty kettle of fish now ; either she'll 
have to stand on achairorI shall have to get on 
my knees to her. Solomon himself couldn’t ar- 
range anything better; dence take me if I couldn’t 
say the right thingthen. This fitting dickeys is a 
work of time tao, Dickeys ign‘t te be got up im a 


hurry. 

Hullo! there’s the door-bell; there’s a t big 
trunk dumped down in the entry! “Is Mrs. De- 
gare at home ?’” 

M-r-s. Legare! I like thatnow. WHavef been in 
love a whole week with M-r-s. Legare? Never 
mind, maybe she’s a widow. ‘ramp, tramp como 
those masculine feet upstairs—handsome fellow 
too! 

N-o-b-n-c-h-a-d-n-e-z-zar! Hf ever [ heard a kiss 
in my life I heard one then! I won't stand it—it’s 
an invasion of my rights! I'l listen at the door as 
I’m a sinner. 

“My dear husband!”—p-h-ew! What right 
have sea captains to be om shore, I'd like to know ? 
Confound it ail! Well, | always knew women 
weren’t worth thinking of—~a set of deceitful little 





monkeys: changeable as a rainbow, superficial as | 


parrots, as full of tricks as a conjurer, stubborm as 
mules, vais as peacocks, noisy a3 magpies, and fall 
of the “Old Harry’’ allthe time. Thare’s ‘* Deli- 
lah,” now; didn’t she take “strength” out. of 
Sanypson? and weren’t “ Sisera.” and “Judith” 
born fiends? And didn’t the little minx of an 
tlerodias danee Join the Baptist’s head off? Did 
not Sarah ‘raise Cain” with Abraham, till he 
packed Hagar off? 

‘Then there was—well, the least said about her 
the better—but didn’t Eve, the foremother of the 
whole concern, have one talk too many with the old 
serpent? Of course she didn’t do nothing else! 
Glad | never set my young affections on any of em! 
Where's my cigar-case? How tormented hot this 
room 1s. 








Svupsects ror THovenr.—“It is the solemo 
thougtit connected witl: middle life,” saya the late 


eloquent F. W. Robevtsen, “ that life's last business |) 


| is begua in earnest ; and it is then, midway betweean 
the cradie and the grave that a man begias to 
mai vei that he let the days of youth go by so half- 
enjoyed. It is the peusive autumn feclings ; it is the 
seusution of half-sadness that we experience when 
ihe longest day of the year is past, and every day 





that follows is hotwes, and the light fainter, aud the 





feebler shadows tell that nature is hastening with 
gigantic footsteps to her winter's grave. So does 
man look back apen his youthful days. When the 
first grpy hairs become visible, when the unwelcome 
truth fastens iteelf the mind that a man is no 
longer going tp hill, but down, and that the sun is 
always westerning, he looks back on things behind. 
When we were children we thought as children, 
But now their lies before us manhood with its earnest 
work, and then old sgeand then the grave, and then 
the home. There is a second youth for man, better 
and bolder than his first, ff he will look on and not 
look back.” 
THE DEATH ROSE. 

Two lovers, Willie and Hattie, scarea past the 
days of girl and boyhood, strolled hand-in-hand 
from their native village, one evening in the month 
of roses, and paused before a thicket growing wild 
by the roadside, and covered over with fragrant 

owers. 

* See!” said the young man, as he drew the fair 
girl nearer to his side; “ these flowers blossom ig 
our path for us, and for usalone. Hattie,’ he 

, seriously, “we have known each other in all 
our lives, and have been fond of each other in a 
childish way till now. Now it means more—on 
my side, at least. Do you love me best of all, my 
Hattie, as I love you? And whenIleome home 
from sea, shall l come to my own dear little pro- 
mised wife.” 

With a rosy blush she felt his strong arm steal 
about her waist, and laid her head down on his 
shoulder, as she whispered her answer; and then he 
gathered two roses from a bush which he chese for 
ee ore One he gave to her, the other he kept 








mse 
“The rosebush is enchanted now, my Hattie, for 
you and for:me,”’ he said, with atender smile, ‘‘and 
you must come here and see how its flowers bloom 
when lam away.’ | 

Then he led her away towards her own home to 
ask the blessing of their parents upon the betrothal, 
knowing well the while that not a day of summer 
would pass by, after his departure, without find- 
ing Hattie punetual at the trysting-place, and read- 
ing her fate and bis by the growing of the omen 

wer. 

He joined his ship the next day, and sailed for 
tae son .e QR main. 

Six moutus, @ went by, and all was well. A 
letter came one dag | Willie, saying that after 
a late engagement had been promoted for gal- 
lantry ; that he waa soon to have a furlough, and 
return home, with any quantity of prize money in 


his purse. 

“ And the day after I Iand must be our wedding. 
day, my Hattie,’ se the letter closed. “I can sup- 
port a wife now as I would wish to do, and we will 
spend my leave of absence together in a honeymoon 
trip to France, Go and tell the rosea that I say so, 
my dearest, and may Heaven bless and protect you 
now and for ever more.” 

With this letter resting on her happy heart 
Hattie set off to “tell the roses,” and to dream 
about her lover beneath the perfumed shade. 

As she entered the glade where the thicket of 
roses grew she heard a heavy sigh, and the next in- 
stant the noise of water was im her ears, and over it 
ali the loud voices of men, the clash of swords, and 
crash of guns, pistols, and cannons. Only an in- 
stant the noise lasted. Then came another 


sigh. 

“Oh, my Hattie!” said # voice beside her. 

It was Wiilie’s voice, and a withered rose dropped 
}at her feet. She had one like it treasured ap 
|at home, but when she stooped to lift the faded 
}token from the ground there was nothing to be 


seen. 
| Pale and breathless, she ran towards the rose 
‘thicket. It was early in the season, and this 
| was her first visit to the place. The twin roses 
rol, med, but hung dying on their 
| stalks. 
| How she arrived home the poor girl never knew. 
| But a sailor stood at the gate as she entered, and 
| her mother came out to meet her, and took her in, 
| with a pitying, tender air. ‘They had bad news 
| from sea, brought by one of the returned sailors of 
the “ Flying Cloud.” 

Willie was dead. “ Killed at the post of duty,” 
said the officer's report. And this was what she 
|had to “tell the reses” as they bloomed and 
blossomed above the sailor’s grave. S. A. 


PROPER EXERCISE, 

WHEN we talk about exercise, wo are very gpt to 
forget that itis a mauy-sided word. We use it as if 
it referred merely te the movement of the muscles. 
It is necessary to health that all our powers should 
be exercised, and the continued disuse of any one 
of them results in its partial or total loss. If one 











should lie in bed for years, without the slightest 
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ailment, still one would lose the use of the limbs; 
and this is equally true of quite different faculties. 
All our powers grow by use. If we neglect to 
cultivate the habit of observation, we might as well 
walk through the world blindfold. 

We lose our faculty— what artist call our “touch ” 
—by neglect of practice on other things beside the 
piano, Theman who seldom reads, reads slowly; 
the woman whose writing is confined to an infre- 
quent letter to some absent child, spends more time 
over that than does a practised writer over ® 
dozen pages of manuscript. In the realm of the 
emotions it is the same. Benevolence ie largely a 
matter of habit. So is affection, self- 
ness. If then, exercise, in its largest seuse, is of so 
great consequence, we at once see the importance of 


apportioning it to our own personal needs, 

Pie our occupation is sedentary, we need to plan 
for walks and rides, and active to our 
muscles lithe and serviceable, t if eur employ- 
ment gives use wouseular f is not one 
whit less important to our health of thet we 
should plan for ee exercise—for employment 
enough of our memery oar powers, to 
keep them from te either ease, that 
life must be® and ome that does 
not provide exercise for our facalties—for 
worship, fone Exercise of 
soul, mind aed can g So the sta- 
ture of the perfeet mun. 

SCIENCE. 
a tascam tnt 
An Austrian rafiroad éngineer to protest 
locomotive boilers ageiast inc by lining 


them with @ thim sheet of copper, An experiment 
‘shows that inerustation we been! reduced 
in this way, but there may be wbfections te the piau 
sufficient to overcome its advantages fm thie respect. 

A SEA-WATER aquarium containing seaweeds and 
molluscs has been successfully maintained nearly ten 
years by a Belgian gentleman without a sitgle 
renewal of water from the sea during the entire 
period. As the salt water evaporates he simply filled 
ap the tank with fresh water, a process which, he 
says, has not diminished the saltness at all. 

A pats of horns of the wild goat of Asia Minor, 
measuring forty-sevem fuches in bength along the 
curve, were exhibited at a recent arecting of the Zoo~ 
logical Socitty. the same orcasion were shown 
two lower esnide teeth of a hippopotamus, from 
South Africa, which were thirty inches from end to 
end around the outer curve, 


TuE germination of seeds may be hastened by the 
application of certain substances, and retarded by 
treating them with certain others. Some fresh 
researches on this subject are noticed fn * Comptes 
Reudus” fsom which we learn that Heckel has proved 
experimentally that the germination of some sécds, 
at allevents, is greatly promoted by moistening 
them with water part iodine, bromine, or 
mono-bromide of camphor. is property has long 
been attribyted to simple eamphor. 


A FREE school of an ic to be establixhed 
in Paris by the Government of that city. Anthro- 
pology, in ite literal gense, is the science of man; 
but its seope is exceedingly comprehensive, embrac- 
inv anatomy, arch@ology, courparative anatomy, eth- 
nology, moral philosophy, and physiology. The 
character of the instruction to be given at the Paris 
School is shown by the courses of lectures already 
announced, on cranielogy, or the scieuce of skuils, 
on human racea,,ani on prehistoric times. 


Is the index finger of the hutran hand longer or 
shorter than the ring fivger? ‘Sotre revent investi- 
gations have been made in Germany for the purpose 
of answering this question, whicl proves tobe 
difficult to determine. The ting finger ie the longer 
of the two in the case of the gorilla and the anthro- 
poid apes generally, but so faras man is concerned, 
no definite conclusion haw been atrived at. It ap. 


pears, however, that théfe are move women than | 


be who have the index finger longer than the ring 
nger, 

THE fact “has recentl 
many, that poisonous aniline dye is sometimes used 
to eolour the lining of hats, A hat with a brown lea- 
ther lining was purchased at Stettin, near the Bal- 


tic Sea, by ageutlemaa, who began to suffer from } 


inflammation of the head and eyes soon after he com- 
menced wearing it, A chemical examination of the 
hat showed that the brows hue was imparted to the 
leather lining by means of a poisonous substauce 
extracted from coal-tar, and the illness of the wearer 
a occasioned by the contact of the poison with his 


come to light in Ger. | 


THE LOST GALLEON. 


A Long stretch cf beach dotted with ragged rocks, 
and here and there patches of wild flowers. A soft 
sky, unflecked with fleeey clouds, and a cool, exhila- 
rating sea breeze. 

Along the shore a youthful couple wandered, stop- 
ping sow and then to pick up a richly coloured shell, 
or to shade thelreyos, and gaze over the expanse of 
blue waters. 

The gitt was smaller than her companion, who was 
a youth of one-and-twenty. She was his junior by 
fout and very beautiful. Her dark hair 
blew im Pwxurient tresses from beneath her hat, and 
® bouguet of bewsh flowers and ferns was held in her 
bend. 


ee test awhile on these old rocks,” #he said 
te her 
“Real thought you never grow tired!” he 
—— “ but or ie :» 
tarry. Rosline,I wish we @ boat. om, 
instead of resting here, we would go to ses.” 
Her pretty cheeks turned pale, and a shudder creyt 
© han angels Rosaline ?” he said, al 
ily, e 
this ; othe @inda ost oo enuh towards 


haps we had best mete op. 
Iam noteold. DiI shiver?” 


_— 
“ Oh, "twas nothing, 1 éssuare Horbert, I am 
at habiguafehiverce,” and her two rows 


of pearly testh. © How pleasent it isheref Some 
ple think we eell this place the Draids” Spring 
some — the — oo those found at 

rer my 42 you know we de not. 

“You, [ have heard the curious 
Wheat fertile some have! Your 
Dreidisas ts the Flying hwan. It is 
a fiction— tho story—that is all.” 

emiled pleagsatly while he spoke, and Rosaline 
Calden listened attentiv 

She was the only r of the barker of the 
town, not far from the spot called the Druids’ Spring. 
She had just conrpleted her seventeenth year, aud the 
doors of a noted seminary had lately closed behind 
her. Accomplished, and boasting of more than a 
superficial education, Rosaline returned to Seabury 
to become its belle. Some said she had learned 
eoquetry, +o the spojling of her youthful heart. 

Her father was a proud man and a great stickler 
for riches. He believed in wealth in the family, and 
had been heard to say, much to the chagrin of Sea- 
bury’s beaux, that his child’s husband should bring 
her a sum equal to the dower she would receive from 
| the Calden eoffera 

Taken aback at this seport, which the banker 
never took pains to contradict, the young lords of 
Seabury looked for sweethearts whose dowers were 
‘not so large as Rosaline’s. They prophesied that 
some counterfeit duke or peer would suddeuly come 
to Seabury and carry off Rosaline and her dower of 
one hundred thousand. pounds 

Seabury was a place where few vessels stopped. 
Its wharfage was not first-class, and the pretentious 
ships kept aloof, But now aud then a merchantman 
would anchor without the cove, aud the ie al 
gig approach the town. The arrival of an officer of 
the navy was certain to create a stir, and the mag- 
nates of the village usually sought his acquaiut- 
ance. 

It was a captain’s gig that landed Herbert Reef 
in Seabury. Then he held an oar in his white hand, 
and his youthful face was very handsome. 

His kinship to Captain Seacrust obtained him an 
introduction to John Calden, the banker, and in 
‘the moneyed institution he first encountered Rosa- 
line. 

The young couple at once became friends, and the 
banker did not appear to notice the acquaintance 
until the young sailor began to takelong walks on 
| the beach with Rosaline, For the “ Gipsy Queew” had 
sailed away, and Herbert, having been released by 
| his relative, stood behind an accountaut’s desk in the 
| seaboard town. 

“Rosaline,” thé banker one day said to his 
daughter, whom he surprised in the parlour, writing 
on her portable desk, “‘ your aunt wants you to visit 
| her jin tland, and I have decided that you shall 

’ 


The girl started and looked surprised. 
| Papa, this is sudden,” she said; “and it ia a 
hundred miles journey.” 

“Bub you will love the journey; the beach is 
there too, and there are shells, aunt says, fairer than 
| those of Seabury.”’ 


d, Rosalite. 


| when the banker left the room he murmured ; 
“T will vip this fovlish match in the bud. What 
is he that he seeks my daughter, when she has had 





no experience in love? Does he think that I would 





So Rovaline consented to go to her aunt, and | 





give her to a man whose purse is empty and well 
worn? Her trip will cure her girlish passion, and 
Mary will see that she finds a new lover, who has 
the gold and the manliness of a true wan.” 

That day Herbert Reef, enjoying a brief vacation 
from his desk, went down to the beach, and en- 
countered Rosaline, He sxw that something trou- 
bled her, but as they walked beside the waves he 
told her not. 

For many moments after their little chat about 
the legend of Draids’ Spring no word was spoken. 

Each seemed busy with thought; her visit was 
uppermost in Rosaline’s niimd, but she wae afraid 
to tell him that they were to separate. 

Once or twice it was on her tongue, but she held 
her peace, and dropped her eyes when she saw 
that he had noticed her, 

“1 am going away,” he said, suddenly, and with- 
oat warning. 

That broke the silence and the spell. 

30 am I.” 

* You, Rosaline ?” 

“ Meo—Rosaline Calden.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

@ A bundred miles north. as the erow flies.” 

He looked into her eyes, stuiying. 

* To Glasgow, almost ?” he mused. 

“Almost!” she echoed. “Now, where are you 


g . 

‘* do not know.” 

She emiled faintty. 

“Going to leave Seabury, and with no course 
¢hosen? Herbert, you must be dreaming!” 

“T never dream when the sun is high,” he said. 
“TI should have told you that I have an idea of my 


* Will you tell me ?* 

“You will lsagh at my folly.” 

“Try me,” she replied, seriousty, “yes, try me 

rt Reef.” 

“Listen. It ie tike the legend of this spring,” he 
enid. “Ninety years ago « ship sailed from Barce- 
tows. She was loaded with épecie in Spanish 
deabloons, and the value thereof in our currency is 
al most fabulous.” 

Rosaline opened her dark eyes, and in astonishment 
repeated the value of the shining cargo. 

“ On the vessel were some important State papers 
sealed in metallic cases, These papers sre wanted 
by the present Spanish administration, which offers 
& tempting reward for their recovery.” 

“The vessel was lost on that voyage, then ?” said 
Rosaline. 

“Yes, it was her last voyage, for she never 
reached her destination. Now, Rosaline, Il am going 
to find her.” 

“ You?” cried the beautiful girl, in amazement. 
“You going to hunt for a ship that lias been lost 
ninety years! You have heard of the fruitless search 
for Kydd’s treasure, and the expeditions after poor 
Sir John Franklin?” 

* And the hunt for the agg onthe stone,” adited 
Herbert, with a smile. “ Yes, Nosaline, I have heard 
of all these things; but failures do not dauut tie. 
Yesterday’s mail brought me a letter from Captain 
Seacrust. His heart is enlisted iu the hunt for the 
‘White Angel,’ as the Spaniards called the ill- 
fated ship. He pretends to have somo trustworthy 
information conceruing her whereabouts. ‘he’ Gipsy 
Queen’ will soon be here; then I board her for the 

eat sail,” 

Rosaline stepped back and laughed derisively till 
his cheeks grew red, aud his white teeth bit his lip 
vexatiously. 

“ Ave you bent upon going?” she said, suddenly 
assuming a serious countenance. 

“Certainly. I may be gone against to-niorrow 
night. I came tothe beach to-day half expecting to 
see the ‘Queen’s’ white sails, You thiak I chase an 
ignis fatuus ?” 

“You chase a shadow!” she said, with a half- 
hidden sneer, “ Herbert Reef, I did not expect such 
a chimera in your brain.” ; 

“It is there, notwitistanding your expectation,” 
he smiled; but spake with determination, “I am 
going!” 

“Then good-bye. We may never meet after this 
day,’’ and with the last word she stooped over a 
bush of beach roses that grew near the spring. 

Standing erect, Herbert Reef watched intently, 
and saw the pallor that came to her face. 

When she had plucked several stems of flowera 
she rose and looked seaward, forgetting, as it were, 
the young maa who almost touched her. For a long 
time she stood thus, speaking uot ; waiting, perhaps, 
for him to say a word to break the stillness. 

The mimutes wore away, aud when, out of patience 
with her exhibition of self-will, the banker’s daughter 
turned with the word “Herbert” on her lip, no 
being was io sight. 





Herbert Reef bad disappeared like a ghost 
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Rosaline stood confounded, and the flowers and 


ferns fell from her nerveless hands, 

‘IT am to blame!” were her first words. “He 
loves me, and he could not brook the look I gave 
him, nor the sneer, Well do I know what leads him 
to the chase of that Spanish galleon. He dares not 
ask my father for my hand when he cannot show the 
gold that is demanded. Now he hears of the sunken 
treasure, and that he may win me with it he imperils 
his noble life. Oh! Herbert Reef, do not leave me 
thus without a word. Return, and I will become 
thine, though your empty purse wears your pockets 
out.” 

But Herbert Reef was not in sight, and when 
Rosaline turned from the spot the white sails of a 
vessel appeared in sight far over the waste of sea. 

That evening a boat put off from aship anchored 
just beyond the little cove, and Captain Seacrust 
sought his young kiusman in town, He found him 
with head bowed on his desk, and when addressed, 
he said: 

“Tam ready. The sooner we Jeave Seabury, the 
better for my life!” 

The captain stared aghast at these words; but did 
not question the youth, and when the morning 
dawned the “ Gipsy Queen”’ was far away. 

a. . 7 - a 

* Fill your glasses, signors! I propose the healta 
of the beautiful seuora.” 

These words fell from the lips of a tall Cuban, 
and the room in which they were spoken was filled 
with men, The occasion which had brought them 
together was a grand banquet given by a prominent 
citizen of Havana. It was night, and the windows 
were open, and the voices of the revellers reached 
the ears of the persons in the street below. 

“Drink!” cried a man at the head of the table, 
“happiness eternal to Seno ‘a Calden.” 

Then richly chased gobiets flew to moistened lips, 
and amid enthusiasin the toast was drunk. 

“What dol hear? Her name! What does the 
mention of it mean among those revellers ?” 

He who uttererd these words was an emaciated 
man who had paused suddenly beneath the banquet 
chamber, at whose lights he was staring like a man 
suddenly bereft of his senses. He wore the faded 
uniform of a midshipman, and looked like the folorn 
victim of some great shipwreck. 

It was the name uttered by the host that had 
brought him to a halt, and he stood for along time 
listening with upturned face. 

All at once two heads darkened one of the windows, 
anc the startling name again fell upon his ears, 
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[Av THE DRUIDS’ SPRING. | 
parties above. ‘She has no heart, and is as fickle as 
April weather. This Senora Rosaliae Calden never 
can love, I want her muney, not her heartless 
form.” 

A shade of resentment flitted over the face of the 
man in the street, and with an exclamation of rage 
he seized a pebble and tossed it at the speaker. 

It hit him fairly in the face, 

An augry exclamation followed the indignity, and 
the young man shouted, madly : 

“I threw the stone, carajo! Earth owns no greater 
dog than the cur who has insulted the pure name 
of Rosaline Calden. Come down if you dare, and 
face the man who brands you a villain of the deepest 
dye.”’ 

A shout of defiance followed the last word, and 
the heads left the window. Several minutes later 
a brace of Spanish officers faced the pale man on the 
footway aud inquired for the person who had dared 
them from the banquet hall. 

‘Seek him no farther. He is here!” was the 

ly. 

r. Here? You, carajo!” 

“T am the defender of Rosaline Calden’s good 
name.” 

““Who are youP Colonel Garcia does not fight 
pale boys,” was the sneering rejoinder, 

“ Pale boys !’’ was the echo, and the speaker, step- 
ping back, drew a short dress sword, “ I am aman, 
and as such challenge the Cuban cur to meet me at 
the point of the sword. My nameis Herbert Reef, 
and though I have dwelt for months on a sea-girt 
shore a woman’s honour nerves me anew. Fight 
me if you dare!” 

The sword was out, and with the last word Her- 
bert Reef struck an insignia of rank from the officer’s 
shoulder, 

Colonel Garcia started forward, and the next in- 
stant the clash of swords was heard. A few blows 
told the Cuban and his second that the young man 
was no novice in the art of fencing; but his autago- 
nist was the stronger, and bore him back. Soon 
Herbert’s weapon was knocked from his grasp, and 
he found himself at the mercy of his enraged foe. 

“Tam disarmed!” he cried, as Garcia came to- 
wards him with threatening blade, “ Let me recover 
my sword, and then I will meet you again.” 

But his request was not complied with—a word 
from his second seemed to hurl Colonel Garcia for- 
ward, and the next moment Herbert Reef was 
stretched motionless on the narrow road. 

Carelessly wiping his sword as he smiled at his 
friend, the Cuban officer turned on his heel, and the 





“I shall capture her, Alfonsez,” said one of the 


twain returned to the banquet, 
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Herbert Reef managed to crawl from the spot and 
secured the ndtice of a sailor belonging to a vessel 


in the harbour. The burly tar lifted him from the 
ground, andan hour later he reposed unconsciously 
ov board the “ Swatara.” 

The ship’s surgeon shook his head doubtingly 
when he examined the wound, aud murmurs of re- 
venge ran over the deck. . 

Allthrough the night, with scant hopes of recovery, 
lay the victim of Garcia’s steel, while the colonel 
stood over the table aud drank the raby wines of Cuba. 

‘he morning was uot far advanced when a boat 
brought an old gentleman and a beautiful woman to 
the vessel. 

“We want to see the wounded man,” said the 
former. 

The “ Swatara’s” captain led the pair to Herbert 
Reef’s cot, and when the woman’s eyes fell upon his 
pale face she exclaimed: 

“ Father, it is Herbert Reef! ” 

The old man approached, and for a long time did 
not speak, 

** A noble young man,” he said at last,as he turned 
to the cap-ain. “He received his wound while re- 
senting tne wrong offered my daughter’s honour. 
Such gallantry shall not go unrewarded,” 

The speaker was John Calden, the banker; the 
tearful woman, whose face almost touched the suf- 
ferer, was his daughter Rosaline, 

Three years had passed away since the sudden 
parting on the beach of Seabury, and during that 
time Kosaline had developed into a magnificent 
woman. 

And Herbert Reef? Had he found the lost gal- 
leon and her immense treasure? Alas for his hopes, 
nay! The winds seized the “Gipsy Queen,” and 
broke her to pieces on the breakers of an unknown 
coast, and hurled the gold hunter upon a bleak island. 
After many days of solitary residence there a vessel 
found him, and conveyed him to Havana, its destina- 
tion. The lost doubloons were far away, and his 
hands would never touch them—his eyes never seo 
their quaint but precious letters. 

But after all, he did not need them to win the 
woman he loved. His defence of her name won 
John Calden’s heart, and he allowed Rosaliue to 
watch beside the cot on shipboard, until of Garcia’s 
cowardly blow there was no sign save a scar. 

Then the banker's tropical tour ended, and when 
he and Rosaline returned to Seabury Herbert Reef 
was not missing. Though he did not find the lost 
galleon, he found a true wife, and the dowry he 
gave her was a love tested by the trials awe 97 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 
OR, 
WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING, 
BY TMB AUTHOR OF 
“Fightin; for Freedom,” ete, ete. 
>. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
Then dress, then dinner, then awakes the world; 
Then glare the lamps, then whirl the wheels their roar, 

Through street and square fast-flashing chariots hurled 
Like harnessed meteors: then along the floor, 

Chalk mimics painting : the festoons are twirled : 
Than roll the mimic thunders of the door, 

Which opens to the thousand—happy few ! 

And earthly paradise of—or molu, Byron. 

PINK-STRIPED awnings were stretched between the 
columns, from the front wall to the balcony-railings, 
and a similar covered way extended across the pave- 
ment, over @ sirip of crimson carpet leading up the 
hall steps of No..— Eaton Square. Bright lights 
shone irom crystal chandeliers, and the odour of 
exotic flowers filled the heavy summer air, while the 
strains of Coote’s or Tinney’s band were heard ever 
and anon discoursing the most fashionable polkas, 
schottisches, mazurkas, and galops of the day. The 
square and the adjoining streets were ablaze with 
the powerful reflectors of numerous carriage lamps, 
and the roadway resounded with their high-stepping 
horses, while the Jeameses and Mary Hanns were on 
the qui vive, watching the arrivals at Mr. Bushby 
Frankland’s first grand party of the season, 

Within all was bustle and squeeze, and the buzz of 
Conversation was only dominated by the stentorian 
announcements of the style, title, and names of the 
great and great-little, personages, who were bidden 
to the fashionable mobbing facetiously described as 
an “at home,’’ with “dancing at 10,” in the left. 
hoot corner of a card as large as a modest door- 
plate. 

‘ The honours of the house were done by Bushby 
Frankland himself, assisted by his elder sister, Mrs. 
Hartwell, the wife of a Leicestershire gentleman of 
good property, who, ag the only niece of Old Rufford, 
had also come in for a-slice of the “ money,” which 
has so much influencad the lives and worldly career 
of the personages who ‘figure in this ‘veracious 
history. She was, like her brother, a handsome 
specimen of the Saxon race, “fat, fair, and forty,’’ 
with a person not inelegant, though embonpoiut, and 
With physique and good humour that never tired 
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[WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. ] 


just the woman, in short, to put everybody at their 


ease, as she herself always was. © Mrs. Hartwell, too, 
had four fine girls, from nineteen down to fourteen 
years, rnde in health, hearty and unaffected in 
manners, accomplished horsewomen—at least the 
two eldest—and these also aided their mamma in 
the details of getting up “ Uncle Bushby’s at home.” 
As to the lists of invites outside the Broadmoor and 
Leicestershire friends and relatives, they had the 
able assistance of Cecilia’a quondam dear friend, the 
Hon. Miss Beverley, and “ Honourable” brother 
in the Foreign Office, Algernon Beverley, who sug- 
gested and filled in so many of their friends and 
acquaintances from the “ Blue Book ”’ and “ Who’s 
Who ?”’ as would have doubled the party had only 
half of them “looked in.” But we must descend from 
generals to particulars, and cull a few of the names 
in which we have a more special interest. Among 
these we find Lord Pennington and his daughter, the 
Hon. Lady Augusta P.; Sir Robert Perceval, Mr. 
Pennington Perceval, and Miss Amina Perceval ; Mr, 
Ralph Chesterton, and his daughter Cecilia Ches- 
terton; the Misses Hartwell (four); Dr. Halliwell, 
M.D.; Colonel Duberley, Hon. E.1.C 8.; the Do- 
wager Lady Spadille; the Hon, Fitzalban Pierre- 
point; the Rev. Doctor Sherlock and Lady, and 
Lieutenant Sherlock, R.N. ; Mrs. Colonel Macgregor, 
and the Misses Macgregor (three), etc., etc. We 
need hardly tell the reader that the name of Regi- 
nald Chesterton was not among the invited, as that 
gentleman would have been an ‘‘ incompatible” in 
any party which included the Percevals. 

Apropos of the last-named lady, whose name 
precedes the etceteras of our list, we may ob- 
serve that in the interval bridged over by our last 
chapter the lady-colonel had scraped an acquaint- 
ance with Bushby Frankland, and had, with her 
“three graces,’ as she called her Amazonian 
daughters, presided at as many stalls at a fancy 
bazaar in aid of a charity in which Bushby Frank- 
land had interested himself. 

At this gathering the Macgregors had distanced 
all rivals, not only in the variety and exortitant 
prices of their trumpery, but in the matchless effron- 
tery and irresistible importusity with which they 
plied their trade of benevolent pickpockets. Indeed 
the way they got rid of jointed penny dolls for six- 
pences and shillings to bashful young bachelors was 
something quite unprecedented. As to the eldest, 
she presided over a wheel of fortune, by the re- 
volution of which, on the insertion of a silver 
coin, prizes worth from a penny to fourpence 
were “declared, and handed over by a little cvild, 
while the “fickle godcess of the ever-roiling 
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wheel’’ solely in a fancy mytholegical costume 
which included a handsome scarf around her head, 
which certainly did not blindfold her. 

The youngest lady, too, exhibited a goodly list of 
sales of parti-coloured rag penwipers, sold at six- 
pence each, of sixpenny pincushions producing half- 
a-crown, and of some wonderful Highlanders in 
worsted work, clad in the distinctive tartan and 
wearing the badge of the great clans, on which the 
lady colonel was so eloquently erudite and genealo- 
gical that their sale was unprecedented, 

Altogether, their exertions did so much for the 
funds, besides bringing the widow and the “three 
Graces’”’ prominently into note, that ever since the 
widow and the Misses Macgregor had never missed 
receiving pasteboard on the occasion of all public fes- 
tivities at Broadmoor, Smethwick Hall, or at Eaton 
Square. Hence their presence on this occasion, and 
hence mamma’s determination that they would “ do 
London this year, instead of one of those crowded 
and vulgar watering-places, which are so sadly de- 
generated since these low fares, steambuats and ex- 
cursion tickets.” At least so she antiounced her re- 
solve to her “‘ dear Mrs. Chatterly,” she being one of 
those sort of persons who are very well in their 
proper place—that is at home—but not the people 
one would like to know when one is out in 
society. 

Such were a few of the grand party at No.— 
Eaton Square, the rooms and even staircases and 
passages of which were fast filling to repletion. 
‘he evening was sultry, and the arrivals after ten, 
when dancing was announced to begin, were fast 
raising the crush to a small. imitation of a drawing- 
room at St. James’s Palace on a State reception day, 
with this advantage in favour of the commoners’ 
gathering, that the guests were not only abundantly 
supplied with ices, coffee and light wines, but, be, 
sides buffets in the great dining-room at the rear of 
the ground floor, the garden was almost covered by 
a spacious Edgington marquee, magnificently de- 
corated with exotics and multiplying mirrors, in 
which four rows of tables and a cross one on the 
farther dais were heaped in profusion with “ every 
delicacy of the season,” flanked by the choicest wines 
and liquors, In this, at any rate, the loyal Bushby 
Fravkiand’s “at home” put royalty to starvation 
and shames, 

The whirl and hum and murmuring chatter, the 
exchange of compliments among the “ wallflowers” 
who lined the walls of the dancing saloons, the 
sostenuto of the most fashionable cornet-player of the 
day and the “ many-twiukling feet ’’ of the waltzers 
were all in full carver when two of the guests, 
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lady and gentleman, retired from the principal ball” 
room, the lady leading the way into the conserva- 


tory, passing through which she descended a side 
ataircase communicating with the large marquee 
wherein supper was laid, as already mentioned. 

Their movements were evidently the result of @ 
previous conversation. 

The gentleman bad followed thus far when the 
lady turned with aa affable look, and said, mildly: 

‘Mr, Perceval, I am obliged by your ready ettem 
tion to my wish. IT eanmot,im justice to myself, to 
my father, to your sister and to your parent, may, to 
yourself, allow thie evening te pass over without 
a full and eandid exphsmation of our position towards 
each other. I must trespass Vittle on that friend- 
ship | hope ever to retails 
whether you imten@ to bury in oblivion the unad- 
vised and paimfal declaration you once, I would fain 

m™e, 


Nay, pause & moment,” ssid che, taising ber band 
deprecatingly a she saw be was about oun wwe] 
“my happiness, my fusase position with your 

sister, with your father, end your own with the 
amiable and noble to messed te are, in th 
est.em of your a : depesd on 
night's decision, ya, gp om 
to address me upon thissubject. Hf you decide other- 
wise, if you have net seselation to make such s pre- 
mise, I should for prc 8 apn re ye 
ebe has this night to 

confidence of Lady August: Peasington, far whose 
kindness and truet I sm indebted to your 
sister Amina. De you think I cam bear abuat 
me such @ secret, except 
you immediately and soleauuly promise thas 
Lever again address me but as a friend?” 

“‘Noblest amd best of women,” said t 
man, with sincere and honest warmth, “ 
dow selfish, how low I mast seem in your 
lieve me, Miss Chesterton, theugh she trial i 
one, I will endure it bravely and manfully. 
think of your excellences, of my dear sister Amina’s 
love, of my father’s ha which I know is 
bound up in my future, and, thus nerved, I will do 
what you command me. I will never again insult 
you with the mention of my unworthy love.” 

‘Say not unworthy, Mr. Perceval; you are im- 
properly depreciating yourself. The love of a worthy 
men is the highest life-reward the best of women 
can aspire to; and she who wivs and wears Pen 
aington Perceval’s name and affection may be well 
envied. Bus that wonran fs not, cawmot be, Cecilia 
Chesterton. Did she ever think of this she would be 
false to her friend, a traitor to her best benefactor, a 
ecorpion to sting the heart of the most loving of parents. 
No, my peth of duty ie clear. It is to be the friend 
of your wife, of your sister—” she hesitated for a 
moment—* ay, and of yourself.” Sire turned away 
with deep emotion im her voice and departed by the 
door by which they had entered. 

The young man’s reverie, for he watched her 
exit fa a sort of rapt admiration, was most rudely 
broken. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Pennington, you are a sad 
¢ruaut,” exclaimed Mre. Colonel Macgregor advancing 
from a side entrance to the tent, followed by the 
“three Graces” in the latest fashionable wndress; 
“where have you been hiding yourself?” 

They had been watching the little episode we have 
marrated from an alcove. 

“Here is my Lady Penningtono—bless me how 
wonderfully these mames do coincide—yes, Lady 
Augusta has been looking for you; and Victoria, and 
Helen, and Alice, and I have been walkingupand down 
the roonm; and here we find you in the supper-room 
and nobody to take her down! Oh, fie, Mr, P., I’m 
quite ashamed of you, EF am; you naughty man!” 

And she playfully tapped the indignant and half 
choked young baronet on the arn with her ponderous 
carved Indian fen. What young Perceval’s reply 
might have been we can scarcely imagine, but it 
wes instantly suppressed by the mischievous old 
woman cleverly presenting te him Augusta Pen 
gington, whom the “giris’’ had browght down with 
them—of course, by chance—hoping to create a pretty 
little imbrogtio by bringing together the hated Miss 
Chesterton, young Pereeval’s bridein expectance, Lady 
Pennington, and the unlucky bridegrvom im posse. 
For to their coarse miuds the retirement of Cecilia 
followed by Peunington, which they had narrowly 
watched, would be the certain prelude to a repeti- 
tion of the little seene in the Laurel Walk of whieh 
dear Mrs. Chatterley had given them so lively and 
graphic a picture. The result, however, baffled their 
kind anticipation. They had seen the distant respect 
with which young Perceval listened, and heard the 
almost stately tone in which Cecilia spoke, and at 
onee perceived that they had miscalculated their 
little game. So Mrs. Macgregor whispered to Helena 
to lose uo time in seeking out Lady Augusta and 

inveigiing her down, on any pretext, to where she 
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might unexpectedly come upon Cecilia and her sup- 
posed innamorato. Their amiable intentions were 
as we have seen, frustrated, for before another word 
could be exchanged Pennington had politely taken 
the arm of Lady Augusta, made a laughing excuse 
for his absence, and, turning nonchalantly oo Mrs. 
or and her daughters, said: 

, Mrs. Macgregor, how kind of you to find 

Lady Pennington. How long have you been here, 


ten minutes, father and I have been to Lady 
rr’: » 


8. 
“Tm exceedingly obliged—exceedingly, my dear 
egor,” and he looked, as Mr. Sprouts has 
i, “a whole box of rte ype oy and forks rer 
at “how good to me, 80 quickly too 
a have you seen Cecilia Chesterton ?” He again 
atthe Macgregors ; “she 
be so glad to see an old 


atas dancing-rv0m ?”” : 

* is less acquainted 
then you seem to be the manners and castems 
of shopmen sad at dances and as to 
kissing in corners, I don’t suppose say tan 
of taste would be 


widower, and he won't get hold of the girl again, 
I’ll warrant, till his carriage is called. Old Du- 
berley’s fond of getting a good seat and a good 
start at supper, and, mind, he has a pteference for 
ever lobster, and will drink so Preach 
wines. Madeira, or some brown and Bast Indias 
particular, is bis speciatity. These little things, my 
dear Vie, when # man bas passed his meridian, are 
the attentions that are best appreciated. Ah, my 
dear givis, I could tel} you much more, but this is 
not the tiwe. I knew old Duberley at Cudderapoore, 
up in the hills, Heigho! it's some years since, be- 
fore your dear father died. He was hooked by 
agrass widow, who filled bis glass and bie plate 
with what he liked best and, thoegh they said ie 
was a confirmed bachelor, talked him into matrimony 
with herself, ay, and ber daughter, for that dark- 
eyed girl isn’t bis, though she bears his uame, end 
wilt, if be don’t marry again, have hie money. He'sa 
bittle soft as to the sex, and ——” 

“Mamma, I thiak you might address yourself to 
mo,” said Helena, ceptiomsy. “ Vie has just had 
two flirtations with——” 

“ Nay, aay, my dearest Helena, I did not meaa to 
slight you, but the coleuel is not so suitable for a 
young person of your age.” 

Helena was mollified, though she could not help 
glencing aud smiling sarcastically at her dear elder 
sister 


: 


“ Yous, I have a younger spark in view for you. 
Bashby Prankiand is by uo means cautious, and I 
mean to astonish the company by hookiug you on to 
the master of the feast. But this isno place for talk- 
fog. Oome along, girls. Vie, E will fix the colonel 
in a conversation about old times. Beat hand aad 
come up. I will lead hitn neatly to the stair-head, 
then suddenly introduce yoa, and he can’t get off 
without positive rudeness, whick is mot ia him, I 
know, Once at supper you must play your own 
cards. I have told you the tramp. Bye-bye, and 
don’t lose sight of me. Oace more, come, girlsa—this 
is o critical night.” 

Aud away bustled the old matrimonial campaigner, 
displaying her tactique by overflanking the colonel 
precisely on her own selected ground, taking him ua- 
suspectingly prisouer, and just as the old gentieman 
was getting @ trifle bored by the dreadful tax she 
was laying on his somewhat muddled memories of 
Indian scenes and doiugs and meditating a retreat, 
she brought up her reserve in the shape of her 
Bellons-like daughter, and peor oli Oolonel 
Daberley surrendered unconditionally, and was 
marched off captive te supper, where his heart wae 
soon reached by what Fheodore Heok says is the 
stovtest way with short-neeked persons, namely 
down his ssophagus, with what result the reader who 





perseveres will find outin anafter-part of the history, 





As to the other manceuvre of the strategic Mrs, 
Colonel Macgregor, in the matter of Bushby Frank. 
land, how it failed utterly is but another proof of the 
glorious uncertainty which attends love, war and 
law. It happened in this wise ; 

It was past one o’clock, and a large relay of supper 
eaters had again crowded the marquee, leaving the 
other rooms comparatively relieved. 

Dr. Sherlock was presumably about to take down 
Amina Perceval, who had stayed until the cessation 
of the music at the finish of the first part of the 
ball programme, when, meeting his son, thet young 
lady so readily accepted the young officer’s proffered 
arm that the vicar returved to the reception room, 
where he found Bashby Franklan:i in deep converse 
with his sister, Mrs. Hartwell. The squire seemed 
umusually embarrassed at his appearance, and with a 
harried excuse made his exit, nor was he again seen 
for more tham halfan hour. There was evidently 
some little mystery in the wind, and the worthy 

man, knowing ¢hat all little seerets are ro. 

to those who know how to wait for them, 

meade himself casy, aud gossipped pleasantly with 
Hartweil. 


efort—of her taterview with Peunington Perceval; 
her head sched sho felt terself for a 
tire to mix With the gay and giddy thron:. 


SES eS 
bad t the 5 there, enjoying tie 
eines, ‘WHhia earssot of tie 
subdwed sound of wolees and mwic, had taken down 


that charming voleme culled “Phe Household of si 
‘Thomas Move.’ - hevsell in a leathery Ghar, 
‘she scon beemmme in its an qed the single. 
en yy ters ergometer al 
similarity tic virtues, 
principle, to ter beloved fathor, 


cnt oe vee 
and she was ae that eke, like Margaret 
, hig daaghter 


biographer, might record 
goodness to 


oa she becane aware 
somebody near; she looked up, and there stood 
Bashby Prankland, with such an unmistakeable 
expression of melancholy ou his jolly visage as 
positively startled her. 

“ Mr. Frankland !’’ and she let fall the book, 

The squire caught her hand: “ I’m a plain man, 
Miss Chesterton,” said y Ey @ half-choked voice, 
and would wish to speak plainly. Thora is but one 
woman in the world I weubd wish to see mistress of 
all these books and pietures and he whe owns thom 
without appreciating’ them at their just value. I 
feel there is a disparity ih ouryrars, but [ feel also, 
though it is only lately, that, as Doctor Sherlock said 
last Sunday, itis mot good for man to be alone. I 
am a plain ntun, and Sad at this love-making, but I 
would ask you, my dear Mies lrestertou, my dearest 
Miss Chestertoo—and you are the first woman I 
have thus addtessed simée my deur mother’s death, 
—will you, if I obtaim the consent of your father, 

t this right head, and with it afl that | possess? 
The happiness of my life in this world I feel depends 
upon your answer.” 

He had dropped the lady's hand at tixe close of this 
speech ; she raised it herself and placed it in his. 

*Bashby Frankland, f am not mine own to give, and 
your question is one whieh [I eannot suddenly or 
lightly answer. I will myself speak to my father, 
aud on bis fiat reste your aud my fate, More I can- 
not now say, but of this you may vest aysured, that 
my hand is as free as my heart, and that [ will 
engage neither without Bushby Praukland sharing 
my confidence. Adieu for the present, your guests 
will miss you.” 

It was from this interview that Buehby Frankland 
had come, and he had just communicated its parti- 
culars to Mra. Hartwell when the vivar had inter- 
rupted them. 

The more, however, the squive thoughtit over the 
more at easo he became; ke bustled about, grew 
positively merry, and after ovcasioning sovoral 
dowagers and not & few damsels to spewk of the high 
spirits and jollity of their host, he ended by firing 
Ral Chesterven by the buttonhole, and in tea 
minutes possessing him of the astoundiag fact of lis 
proposal and conditional acceptances by Cecilia 
Chesterton. 

But “ there’s many a slip "twixt cup and lip,” says 
Saucho Panza, and many mortals since the re of 
the Knight of La Mancha have found its truth. Aa 
event was aboht to take place which prevented 
Bushby Fraukleud and Ceeilia from talking love for 
many aday. What that was a future chapter will 
disclose. 


2, 


| 


CHAPTER XIX. 
No man who knew London # quarter of « century 
since, still less those who caw reealt the London of 
the fourth George and his successor the fourth Wil- 








liam, can doubtof the immense improvement in order, 
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sobriety, aud at least outward decency which the 
great metropolis has made under an organized police, 
demolished, slums, rebuilt streets and buildings, and, 
above all, au improved tone of public morals and 
behaviour, enforced, it must be confessed, by re- 
pressive legislation and an active magistracy.. 

‘At the time we write of some of the largest build- 
ings in Leicester Square and its vicinity were what 
were coarsely kg ty i sommes Kona ~ - e 
elaug synonym gaming-house, 6 ty 
pa bm further describe by the prefix “silver” 
and “copper,” while “ golden” Pandemoniums. threw 
wide their doors in St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, 
Jermyn Street, Bury Street, Pall Mall, and almost. 
every t street. 

Most of these had gome Jew discounter and mo- 


ney-lenders, or notorious “ Islayman ” for its —_ the 


tor, and for * porter” some ci-devant pugilis' 
or returned convict; while supplementary te these 
man-traps were the “ night-houses,” dens of debau- 
chery, @runkeness, and worse,rejoicing in quaint 
titles. Thesedens never closed their doors 

the hours of darkness, or indeed at. any hour, 
é “amen fallen, Fay pose | a tye : 
the ng er, 

the thief, and his confederate, merger 

Though its immorality and excess yet exist, they 
are not now so brazen; and intoxication, violence, 
vice, and riot do not infest our streets ag in the time 
of our fathers, It is not our intention to pursue the 
subject farther than to mention this deplorable state 
of the “ west or worst end of the city,’’ as. far as it 
immediate! ects itself with the incidents of our 
story, a8 showing one of the roada by which the 
“facilis descensus averni” was presented to young 
men, and the way made steep for those who might ia 
vain wish to retrace their steps and retrieve their 
position in the world of credit, honour, and re- 
spectability. 

We will look in on the night we propose for our 
visit at the ground floor of a well-known house in 
Leicester Square. It was at the time devoted 
to Billiards ; # portion of its large space to & sparing 
exhibition in aid of a defeated prizofighter; upstairs 
was a public ball, while the basement was an oyster 
and refreshment rooms, where illicit drinking of 
spirits and wines, “after hours,” ie. midnight, wae 
rather the rule than the exception. On the night im 
question there were the accustomed frequenters of 
the billiard saloon. There were the inevitable 
aos, a hyekfe-down “ swell,” a soi-diseat Captain 

ubourg, rmeriy s. valet, or tleman's 
gentleman (an adept with the cue) ; Rag or three 
. bentete which is meant fellows who induce 
incautious visitors to play, for the benefit of the pro- 
prietor, or of thensselves; # few, silly fast, young men, 
clerks, or the like, in city or west-end houses, who 
fancied their skill om the board of green-cloth, but who 
were ruining their health, morals,pock racter, 
in the process of “ sowing their wild oats ;” a ‘‘country 
cousin” or two brought by a “friend” to see what 
was called “ London life.” Occasionally a “ billiard 
sharp” looked in casually for a victim, or “ pigeon,” 
exchanging mysterious signals with the habitués and 
Gervades; together with three or four professionals, 
a term applied to the paid singers at “after the 
theatre” concert-rooms aud cock-and-hen-clubs, the 
Peecursers of the modern masie-ball, which is cer- 
tainly, notwithstanding many objectionable features, 
a vast improvement upon its predecessors.. These, 
however, disappeared from the scene before midnight, 
and were succeeded by yet. worse characters, 

It was approaching midnight, when a somewhat 
loud-talking party of hal£a dezen young men ascended 
the semi-circular steps of the house, and entered 
the billiard saloon. The irregular group consisted 
of a couple of Templars, a criminal court barrister, 
fond of old port and the pleasures of the table, a 
young surgeon ef good family and honoured name, 
still “ walking the hospitals,” and attending lec: ures 
in statu pupillari, of am eminent medical prac- 
ouer; a second-rate comedian, a racehorse trainer 
and betting-man, the * of more modern times ; 
a professor of “ the noble art of self defence, and, we 
gtieve to write it, Reginald Chesterton himself, who 
had just been “assisting”! @s the French say, at » 
“canive soirée” in Wiudmill Street hard by, where 
“the ren wned Tom Cribb” (mot the champion pugi- 
list, but a bull terrier) kad despatched his ome hundred 
rats in eight minutes, Alas how changed was that young 
man from the last time we met him flyfishing near 
the old bridge at Broadmoor, had grown mach 
stouter, and was dressed in the semi-sporting cos- 
tume much affected at the period by “men about 
town,” viz., @ green coat of a “cut-away ” pattern 
with “Newmarket” or basket-buttons, trousers of 
dust-coloured cord, tight to the lower leg, a bright, 
coloured neckerchief, and a white hat, while his 
ifght hand carried the then not uncommon companion 
ro what was then misnamed “a sporting mau "—a 
formidable malacca cane, the silver head of which 





knitted over with whipoord, held within it some six 
ounces of lead. ‘This deadly weapon was considered 
by many persons # necessary defeuce for those who 
mixed with the doubtful characters then infesting 
| the mixed: company of “ play-places,” bow taverns 
|and night houses, aad who saw whet was originally 
called “ life in Loudoa” after nightfall. 

“ What about Stockwell for the Derby ? He’s at six- 
‘teens (16 to 2); I'l take it in fives,” said Joo 
the trainer to ane of the young meu. “'They say 
| Dan O’Roarke has been got at, and you'll see him 
knocked out of the market at the Coruer to-morrow. 
But I’ stand Lim and advise my friends to do so. 
I’ll take Dan and the Chief Baron against any two 
you like for a place, for fifty.” 

“Tm full for the Chief Baron,” replied ove of 

young-men, “but I don’t miud backing Joe Miller 
or King of Trumps if you'll lay me tweuty-fives ; 
Ican get thirty fu the city,’pow honour.” 

“Te that anything Joe?” asked Reginald 
Chesterton of the traimer; “I want a trifle on for 
Wednesday, just to give me an interest.” 

“ Back Daniel, sir,”” whispered Joo, carnestly ; 
“he's the best-bred um in the race, by Irish Bird- 
catcher, andso is Songstress the best mare in theOuks, 
Frank Batler will be wp on both, and win too, Johu 
Scott says it’s a moral certainty and takes all the 2 to 
1’ he can get.” 

* Do you know my mau here?” asked Reginald, in 
@ low tone, for though he had drank devply he was 
still cautious. ‘ 

“ Right(as the bank ; he’s good for a thousand,” re- 
plied Joe. 

“Vil take 25 to 1 about Daniel O’Rourke for a 
place, or 30 to 1 hedou’t win,’’ said Reginald, 

“Tl lay 25 to 1 against Daniel,” coutinued the 
young man, “to win.” 

“To what?” asked Reginald. 

“Toa tenper.” 

“Done !”- 

“Done!” ‘ 

The bets were booked, and the trainer, assuring 
Reginald he had won the 2501. borrowed four suve- 
reigns of that gentleman ; che ne was called f or, 
and billiards waa theorderof the night, After aa 
hour’s play, during the betting far exe-eded the game 
iu amount, aud more of the vile champagne usual at 
such places, an adjourmment to the lewer regious to 
oe 3e ; sides to be taken, and the losing 
side to pay for the refreshments. Reginald's side, 
which included the two young Templars, the surgeon, 
and, the traimer, the prize-fighter being “ franked ’’ by 
Reyiaald, and the old Builey barrister cunvingly 
shirking his turn at play, and joiming the supper 
party whea made up, proved the winners, when the 
young “ city swell,” as the son of a great building 
contractor was termed among his disrepatable com- 
panions, declared that the place below wus “ too slow.” 
that the “sham” was “ bad cider,” the * grub villan- 
ous,” and that as he had to pay (he had played “ off” 
with hie fellow-sufferers and was fast losing the 
swall modicum of sense aud self-coutrel he possessed) 
he would go the “eutive animal,” and “stand the 
racket for a might of it.” 

This liberal resolve was hailed with acclamation, 
and the party sallied forth. A look iu at “ Young 
Duteh Sam's,” by Drury Lane theatre, a supper at 
‘Goody Levy’s’’ in Bow Street, a vottle or two at 
the Garrick with Qbief Baron Nicholson, “after the 
rising of the Court,” and a dance at “ Jessop’s”’ 
brought the whole party, except the eld barrister, 
who had slipped off, to that stage of degraded in- 
ebriation whieh debases man below the level of the 
brute, - The last svene, ex which we drop the cur- 
tain with disgust aud shame, was in a pablic 
house in the Haymarket, where the pugilist having 
interfered to prevent Reginald being struck by a 
half-drunken cabdriver a general fight enswed, the 
police mustered im foree, and at four in the morning, 
as the gray dawn was struggling through the London 
smoke and mist, and making pale the fast—exvin- 
guishing gas-light, Reginald Clestertoa, bleeving, 
hatless, and flushed with rage and liquor, was 
dragged, with some half-dozen of the very dregs of 
society, through Piccadilly to the Vine Street station, 
and thrust into a cell with his disgraceful com- 
pauions, who had attempted a rescue, 

A morning at Maviborougi Street, and an inter- 
view with the sitting magistrate followed, Need we 
say that the fumes of the overnight’s wine were not 


, dissipated, and that a fine of 5i., witha similar fine 


| on the surgeon and the two young Templars, and 40s. 
‘on the pugilist (which last Reginald paid), with a 
magisterial censure, concluded the wretched orgie! 
Bat the worst had yet to come. Reginald was re- 
siding at a highly respectable boarding-house in Bays- 
water, and the manager of the west-end branch of 
the bank in which Reginald held his appointment, 
a kindly and friendly wan, leaving the bank at 11 





after Reginald’s health, concluding that illness must 


a.m, on business, called at —— Terrace to inquire | 








have occasioned his absence. His surprise was con- 
siderable when he found he was from home. Nor 
was his sarprive lessened when, on returning to the 
bank, he found already there a letter from Reginald 
Chesterton himself, dated that morning from the 
hoase he had just left, enclosing a medical certificate 
of his “serious indisposition,” signed ostensibly by 
an “MR.C.S.," and stating (truly) that he, the 
signer, had “forbidden him from attending businesa” 
fora day or two. 


Alas! what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive! 


How changed, how degraded, how “fallen from 
his high estate” of probity, indepoudence, and truth ; 
how recreant from the principle, the honoar and the 
undeviating rectitude which hie fatker had instilled 
into his youthfal mind, and of which Ralph Chester- 
ton was himeelf the bright exemplar ! 

The certificate, need we say, was the suggestion 
and production of his companion in folly and wicked- 
ness, the young sargeon already mentioned, whose 
signature being identical with a prasclaram et vene- 
rabile nomen, wrung the heart of the manager with 
the suspicion that the son of his old and honoured 
friend had added the crime of forgery to the mean- 
neve of subterfage. 

This, however, bad as Reginald’s conduct was, was 
seon after cleared up by the manager fortuitously 
discovering, from anether escapade of the same per- 
seu, the coincidence of name, and also the acquain- 
tance of Reginald with the dangerous young man 
who had volunteered to “queer” the “ old fogey,” 
as be termed it, and Reyivald had wickedly per- 
—_ him play off what he considered a capital 
joke, 

The false pretence, however, proved no jest, inas- 
much as it destroyed the confidence which Mr. 
Gitbart, the manager, had previously in the houour 
and trathfulmess of the son of his old friend Ralph 
Chesterton. 





CHAPTER XX. 

We need hardly say that the principal actors in 
the disgracefal drunken braw! and bout at fisticuffs 
ou that morning concluding a six hours’ incarcer- 
ation in a filthy cell were not ina presentable state 
for ordinary devent society. On their discharge 
therefrom at about 11. a.m. on l'uesday, the 22nd of 
May, they adjourved in the first place, im company 
with gomv constables to a low public-house aud after 
taking what the pugilist called “a hair of the dog 
that bit him,” viz., a glass of spirits in which he was 
joiued by all save Reyinald, whose gorge rose at the 
fiery aud rank-emelting liquor, the “ professor of 
the noble art’’ recommended Reginald and one of 
the young Templars, who had each facial contusions, 
the lavter an unmistakeabie black eye, to repair forth- 
with to a certain “artist” in Duke’s Court, Wind- 
mill Street, whose renown fu“ painting” was based 
upon the skill with which he not only removed 
bruises and contusions but repaired and coloured 
them 60 as to escape ordinary observation. 

This effected, together with a brush and a wash up, 
the couversation turaed upon the “coming event,” 
aud the mode in which each proposed to go to the 
Derby on the murrow, for that everybody was going 
uobody seemed to doubt fora moment. Such con- 
genial spirits svon arranged the affair. The trainer 
| would see his friend Harry Stevens, and if they 
| would “spring a four” beyond the regular tariff, 
why the spiciest turn-out, the best bred team of 
| chestnuts and the primest whip should tool them to 
| the Downs. Thetrainer received his commision, the 
| prize-fighter was retained as body-guard and hench- 
man, the start was fixed for twelve at Hatchett’s, and 
a quarter past from the Circus for the latest comer, 
and Reginald appointed himself purveyor of the 
various provision hampers and extra champagne, 
Cabs were called, aud ou the proposal of one the 
patty, some devilled biscuits, bones, and claret 
were unanimously voted, They sat over their wine, 
which was thereafter changed for more potent eau 
de vie, and when Reginald shook hands with the 
companions of hie degraded dissipation, with pro- 
mises of punctuality at the morning rendezvous, he 
felt bitterly conscious of his unfituess for the society 
at his home in Bayswater. He wandered almost 
purposeless through the piazzas of the renowned mar- 
ket, and was gazing with lack-lustre eye ou the por- 
tivo of Inigo Jones’s “eoclesixstical barn,” when 
he was slapped on the shoulder and saluted with : 

‘ Hillow, old boy!’ 

Perceiving the négligé style of the person he was 
addressing, the epectator instantly added : 

“On the tiles, eh? Ha, ha! just turned out my- 
\self, and previous seedy too; lost you at Goody's 
(he had incontinently siipped off). Did you go to 
| Smerson’s afterwards, eh ?” 

It was his actor companion of the early morn. 
| Reginald felt humiliated past expression. He would 
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fain have repudiated the acquaintance, but had not 
the moral courage. His persecutor went on: 

“Too early for the Saville, and I don’t feel quite 
up to the Park. You know Ben Morgan’s? good 
set use there. Oh, I forgot; you’re not professional. 
Or, what say you to the ‘Bedford Head?’ Mostly 
authors, dramatic and newspaper, there—clever 
fellows, but not much gilt, except when they draw 
the publisher, and that’s not so easy. You seem a 
little below par, as they say in the city, my good 
friend. Did you ever look in at the ‘ Harp’—the 
‘Old Harp?’ Curious crib that. ‘Poverty Ward,’ 
‘Suicide Ward,’ ‘Lunatic Ward,’ you can take your 
choice which you'll sit and take your drink in. 
Jolly chaps some of ’em, and don’t care whose glass 
they drink out of—that’s with permission.” 

During this one-sided conversation Dick Patter, 
for such was his stage name, had possessed himself 
of Reginald’s arm, who, being actually at a loss how 
to kill time until the friendly shade of night should 
cover his return to Bayswater, suffered himself to be 
led eastward along the Grand Arcade, where his 
friend, who was the embodiment of brushed-up, re- 
vived, and sponged seediness in hat, coat, and un- 
mentional.ies, lifted his shiny hat to somebody or 
other at every half-dozen paces, kissed the finger- 
tips of his very much soiled gloves to a dozen pro- 
wenading ladies whom he might or might not know, 
and stopped for a few seconds’ converse with half a 
dozen se dy-looking individuals of his own stamp, 
favouring Reginald as they parted from each with a 
few salient facts relating to the person he had 
addressed, 

“That’s Jinks. Clever fellow, but so awfully 
‘nuts’ on himself there’s no standing him. Out 
o’ collar just now—his own fault, Wouldn’t play 
seconds to—I forget. Was manager and master in 
his own house, I suppose. So out his name goes 
from the bills, and he won’t see it there again, I’m 
thinking. Did you see that swell? He’s took two 
theatres that don’t pay, so he’s just taken a third 
that’s losing more than both of them put together. 
He swears they’re all crowded every night, and 
those that don’t go there believe him. Joliy smash 
up there'll be presently. No ghost walked, 1’m told, 
last Saturday, and the artists are going on ‘halves’ 
next week—or nothing. Oh! here we are”—they 
had reached the corner of Little Russell. Street. 
“ That’s the ‘Albion,’ but it’s the ‘Harp’ I want to 
show you. Excuse me, there’s a new bill out at the 
Lane. Smith’sa good fellow. Oh,Sam Phelps— 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. Ever see old Macklin’s 
comedy ?” 

Reginald replied that he had not. 

‘* Egad, then you've a treat tocome. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I’m all right here with the box book- 
keeper, and the lessee himself for that matter, but | 
wou’t put myself uuder an obligation to him. I'll 
get presses, and you shall stand a steak and a frigidum 
sine at Simpsou’s. Is ita bargain?” 

Regiuald snatched at this release from a visit to 
the interior of the public-house, outside of which 
he had just been inspecting, with the frequenters 
of which Dick Patter had promised to make him 
acquainted, 

“* Certainly, my good friend,’ said Reginald, with 
forced politeness, “I should have been glad of 
your company to supper under any circumstances, 

ut———" 

“Oh, but me no buts, pal o’ mine. It’s just 
struck seven—here goes. Wait ten seconds and I’Il 
be with you.”’ 

And Dick Patter made his way through the fold- 
ing doors under the principal portico in Brydges 
Street and into the vestibule of the theatre, 

He returned in less than half a minute, 

“All right,” said he, catching Reginald by the 
elbow. “ You’re an old friend of mine from Liver- 
pool—professional, of course, I've two stalls, front 
row. ‘This way.’’ 

As they passed the box-keeper’s cheque place a 
nod was exchanged, and that official, having also 
passed a nod to the attendant who inspects and tears 
off t' e foils at the lobby eutrance, called out: 

“lwo stalls—thirty-one and thirty-two. Mr. 
Patter and friend.” 

hey passed in without any tickets, but as they 
went by the second official said to an attendant stall- 
keeper : 

*: Thirty-one and two, first row. Mr. Patter and 
friend, They'll shift seats if money comes in—you 
u derstand?” 

Of course I do, old fellow,” interrapted Patter, 
* You needn’t tell me. How’s business ?” 
“Shy domus,” responded the janitor, sotto voce. 
“That's good, isn’t it?” said Patter to Rezivald, 


who was nota little annoyed, though amused at his 
friend’s cool impertinence, “1 mean ‘shy domus’ 
when the ‘spirited lessee is nightly hououred with 
overflowing houses’ and ‘the free list is entirely 


Bus} uded, the press excepted,’ as you read in the 


advertisements and bills, That’s business though. 
Persuade the public and yourself, if you can, that 
you are successful, and it’s two to one you do suc- 


The attendant indicated the seats and tendered a 
programme to Reginald, who received a gracious 
smile in return for an unexpected shilling, Mr. 
Patter’s friends more frequently “dropping” a 
“little sixpence ” and still oftener nothing, than the 
“ splendid shilling ” which Ambrose Phillips immor- 
talizes. as procuring so many things, civility in- 
cluded. 

Mr. Patter now explained, heedless of Reginald’s 
marked expression of uneasiness : 

“Capital seats; best in the house. Couldn’t be 
better for high comedy, though too near for opera or 
spectacle. Good fellow that heis: always obliges 
professionals and press people. Hope ‘Mr. Money’ 
won’t come in and shift us though.” 

Mr. Patter was again explanatory as to this potent 
personage, who, as he would have the numbered foils 
would of right exclude them, 

“ Plenty more seats though,” resumed he; “ and 
it’s an early stall night, on account of Phelps. 
Steady lot, constant playgoers. Good boxes, to see 
high comedy, though it may be thin upstairs.” 

This and the like bald, disjointed chat, accompanied 
the brief interval before the raising of the curtain. 


(To be continued.) 








LOST AND FOUND. 


WueEn Mary Abwell received the intelligence that 


- an old uncle, dying, had made her heiress to one of 


the finest and most valuable estates in Australia, she 
and her young husband concluded to visit it. For 
Charles Abwell, though in comfortable circumstances 
in his native land, was yet only the secoud son of a 
nobleman, and as, at the time we write of, it was a 
disgrace for the son of a noble to engage in trade, 
and he had no fancy for the miuistry or military, his 
proud, energetic nature felt a yearning to escape from 
the thraldom or lethargy forced upon it by birth, and 
seek a new country where no honourable employment 
of brain and hands would be considered a disgrace. 
His brave little wife sympathized with him in his 
yearning for a broader sphere of action, and so, with 
their household effects, they took passage for them- 
selves and their little ten-year-old daughter Mima 
in a vessel bound for Sydney. 

A single day, however, before the sailing of the 
vessel, and after they had taken leave of their friends, 
and gone aboard, a mexsage came to Charles Abwell 
announcing the probable fatal illness of his father. 
‘The dying man pleaded with his son to come to him 
once again for a last farewell. 

The grief-stricken son could not refuse. A hur- 
ried consultation was had between him and his wife, 
at which it was determine? that the young wife and 
child should coutinue their journey to their new 
home, Mary’s presence there bing required at once, 
to properly secure to her the legacy from her uncle, 
while Charles should go to his father’s bedside, 
receive his last blessing, and rejoin his family by 
the first vessel sailing thereafter. 

The parting between these loving hearts, though 
it seemed to them their separation could only exist 
a few months at the most, was indeed a sad one, 

Mary Abwell and little Mima had a prosperous 
voyage; they safely reached their new home, and 
were enchanted with it. And now the days passed 
to them in familiarizing themselves to their new, 
strange, happy lives, and picturing the delight of 
the loving husband and father when he came to 
them. 

But he did not come. Iustead of his own beloved 
form, there came intelligence that the vessel in which 
he took passage had been lost, with all on board. 
Ah, those were fearful days of agony that foilowed 
to the poor, weeping, widowed mother in her dark- 
ened chamber and to the little awe-stricken child, 
who realized that something awful had happened, 
but could not compretend the nature of her loss, 

“ He will come to me; he is not drowned ; his dear 

eyes will yet look into my own, or upon the mouni 
marking my last resting-place,”’ the poor, weeping 
wife would constanily repeat even when mouths of 
waiting and watchiug piled upon each other, forming 
years. 
“Mary Abwell realized that her own life could not 
be a long one, and through these sorrowful years 
her one joy was in training her child's mind and 
person to every sweet, virtuous trait, impressing 
upon her strength of purpose and self-reliance, that, 
when left alone in the world she ‘would not be help- 
less. 

Mima Abwell was in her twentieth year, a lovely 
girl nobie, brave, and womany, when her mother, 
feeling that her life’s mission was done, went quietly 





to her eternal rest. Even in her last breatn her 





faith in theone inspiration of her life all these years 
have found its expression to her weeping child. 

“Your father will come,” she said ; “‘ watch for 
him, and tell him that I waited here as long as [ 
could, hoping to meet him.” 

Her presentiment proved itself true. 

The flowers = by the loving hands of Mima 
over the mound that marked her mother’s resting. 
place were blooming their first time when a foreign 
letter came to the faithful heart ever at rest, It 
devolved on Mima to open it. 

How powerless are words to express her emotions, 
her bewilderment and her intense flood of joy, when 
these written lines revealed to her the knowledge 
that her father, mourned so long as dead, was alive, 
and would soon be with her. His letter revealed all 
that was mysterious in his long silence. 

When the vessel that, more than ten years pre- 
vious, was conveying Charles Abwell to Australia, 
to rejoin his wife and daughter, foundered in the 
great ocean, he clung to a floating spar, and for many 
fearful hours of thirst and hunger and suffering he 
was beaten about from wave to wave, 

On the second day, when life seemed hopeless to 
him, and reason had almost deserted him, a vessel 
bore down upon him, and he was plucked out of the 
cruel waters, only to face a more cruel fate. 

His rescuers were pirates, and in their stronghold 
he served as @ slave for ten long years, each day 
being a succession abuse and suffering more 
pit less than death itself. 

The hope of escape, the hope to once more clasp 
his wife and child to his bosom, gave him strength 
to live on, and deliverance came at last. His letter 
to his dead wife was dated from his native England, 
and it terminated with the glad intelligence that as 
soon as he had regained sufficient strength to under- 
take the sea voyage he would hasten to lis wife and 
child. : 

It was a hard task to write the words that must 
add a great, life-long sorrow io the awful weight 
of woe this poor, frail, suffering man had borne: 
Amidst tears of love and sympathy, Mima revealed 
in tenderest words to him the death of her mother, 
telling him of her patient love and trust during all 
the waiting years, and of her last message for him. 
And then she told him how fondly she, as his 
daughter, loved him, and how much s he needed his 
loving presence and counsel, begging him to hasten 
to her. 

In due time an answer came from him, assuring her 
that she was the only dear link binding his heart to 
the earth now. He would hasten to her, that he 
might bestow upon her the fondest love of a father, 
and be near his wife’s last. resting-place. He would 
leave by the first vessel following that which carried 
the letter to her. 

“It is more than ten years, Mima, since you last 
looked into your father’s face. Do you think you will 
know him?” 

The speaker was Caird Meredyth, a young man of 
twenty-five years, a sou of a neighbour, and a dear 
friend and welcome visitor always to Mima Abwell, 
as he had also been to her mother during her life, 
although, after all, in a different way. Eor the sweet 
experience which rounds out and makes perfect in 
loveliness every woman’s nature, the experience 
without which her life is a failure, had already come 
to Mima. She loved Oaird Meredyth; he was worthy 
of her love, and returned it with a passion as strong 
and pure, 

“Know my dear father!” she exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment at his query. “I could recognize him 
among a thousand, | feel certain.” 

“Then you must have a distinct recollection of his 
features as you saw them last, dear Mima. Please 
describe him to me, foram I not most interested in 
him, next to yourseif ?”’ 

She looked bewiliered; how could she describe 
him, when her only remembrance, being put to tle 
test, was most vague and shadowy—the remom- 
brance, simply, of a face of noble outline, of soft, 
tender eyes, filled with honesty and sincerity, and of 
a kind voice ? 

“ His eyes will reveal him to me,” she persisted : 
“then he will look so noble, so grand and self- 
reliant—so honourable, that I cannot mistake him. 
Surely, O-ird, there must exist such an intuitive 
sympathy between us that we will be irresistibly 
drawn to each other.”’ 

He sighed deeply as he answered : 

“*T hope you are correct, Mima, but I cannot be any- 
thing but miserable until I know him. Have you 
thought, darling, that he may refuse to ratify the gift 
that you have «iven me of yourself—that he may 
deny me the privilege of soon calling you my wife? 

Her arms clung in @ moment round his neck 00 
witnessing his distress, while she said, lookiug 
bravely into his eyes, for she loved too foudly and 
was too pure and innocent to be asliamed of showiug 
her affection : 
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“My father will be too noble, Caird, to be guilty of 
anything that would make his child miserable. Be- 
sides, I know he will be proud of you, for no one who 
knows you can help feeling so.” 
His hand, laid tenderly over her mouth, stopped 
the utterance jof all else that she would honestly 
have added in the same strain, but her loving 
words were not without their effect upon the young 
man. He parted from his betrothed reassured and 
happy. 
ey she retired to her chamber, and quietly 
thought over all that her lover had said, going to 
sleep after it happy and without fear. 
Nothing could have been more startling than the 
information that awaited her on opening her eyes the 
following morning. Her father had arrived during 
the night, and was in the library now waiting for her. 
How she robed herself, how she reached the thres- 
hold of that room holding her long-lost parent, she 
never could realize. There she stopped, clinging to 
the door for support, while she eagerly searched the 
face of the elderly man opposite her, who stood with 
his outstretched arms and eager face, welcoming 


her. 

But from that face and figure her eyes wandered 
searchingly, unsatisfied, around the room, coming 
back to it again with an awful depth of disappoint- 
ment in her face. 

“No, no, you are not my dear father,” she said. 
“Oh, where is my father? Has he notcome? Have 
they been deceiving me?” 

And, with heart-breaking sobs, she turned to fly 
from the room. 

“Mima, my daughter,” exclaimed the strange 
man, in sad reproach, “you deeply wound me by 
your conduct. Alas, have I, too, lost the love of 
my child? Have I been spared through so much 
suffering to feel the ungratefulness of the ouly ob- 
ject on earth I love? Cruel, cruel fate! why has 
life been preserved to me, that I may only curse 
it?” 

He sank into a chair, and holding his face in his 
hands wept bitterly. 

Mima hesitated but a moment longer, and then, 
springing to the side of the bowed form, wrapped 
her arms about it, exclaiming : 

“ Forgive me for my heartlessness, I did not mean 
to wound you, or ever give you cause to feel a sorrow. 
But it is all so sudden, [ cannot think—I cannot un- 
derstand. Tell me, I pray you, as you hope for peace 
hereafter, are you indeed my long-lost father? Oh, 
do not deceive me!” 

The poor girl’s pleadings would have touched the 
hardest heart, they were so pitiful. 

He looked up reproachfully, his cheeks wet with 
tears. 

“Alas, my danghter,” he exclaimed, bitterly, 
“have you let the world usurp your mind so 
much as to wipe away from your memory all re- 
membrance of my face? What stronger proof can 
you my than that which may be unk in my 
fooks 

“Forgive me,” he added, hurriedly, wrapping 
his arms around her, as he saw the pain his words 
occasioned her; “I was too hasty in condemning 
you, forgetting how the suffering I have under 
gone must have changed my appearance. I have 
abundant proofs of my identityy, dear child; but 
pe se not recognise some faiiliar features in 
me ” 

She long and searchingly into his face. 

“It is like, and yet not like,” she murmured, in a 
bewildered way. 

Then, with an effort, she added: 

“I may have been wilful, my father, but if you 
can forgive me, and bear with me, you will at least 
find me a dutiful daughter. Ido not know my own 
mfnd—I am bewildered, I need time to think over 
all this—time to grow familiar with your appearance 
aud your tastes—time to know you. Bear with me, 
i pray you, if it is for months that I ask it, and surely 
the love and devotion that I had thought were 
already in my heart will come back and be 
yours,” 

He pressed her shrinking form to his breast, and 
kissed her, saying: » , 

“The suddenness of my arrival and your long 
expectation and anxiety have vvercome you, my 
dear child. Go now to your room, and rest yoursvlf,”’ 

She tottered rather than walked away. When 
Within her own room she paced its floor for hours, 
pressing her throbbing tempics, and trying to think, 
to reason, to understand. But ever before her, like a 
dreadful nightmare, was the memory of that face, 
like, yet so vastly unlike, that which she expected to 
see in her father. The contour of the face was in 


Some respects similar to her ideal face, but, alas! 
there was uo nobleuess, no true bravery nor honesty, 
ho gentleness nor forbearanve in the small, cunning, 
deceptive eyes and the thin, cruel, scornful lips of 


Then, and many times in every succeeding day 
during the following month, Mima would flee from his 
presence, lock herself within her room, and throw 
herself down in the wild abandonment of grief, 
moaning : 

*He is not my father! 
that!” 

But quite as many times a day she censured her- 
self, and wept bitter tears, over what she termed her 
wilfulness in not giving him without question, doubt 
or condition, the love of a daughter. Her life was 
indeed one of most pitiable miserydivided as it was 
between desire, to do her duty, and a fearful horror 
of this man who claimed to be her father. 

She might have learned in time tobe more likea 
daughter to him, but for certain out croppings of his 
character, which manifested themselves aiter he 
had been established as master of his new home a 
week. He was tyrannical and cruel to the servants, 
who had been used only to kinduess from Mima and 
her mother. He was parsimonious, treacherous and 
dishonest in his dealings. He beganto be overbear- 
ing and unkind to Mima, often speaking rudely to 
her, and when Caird Meredyth paid his usual visits, 
he was so boorish and ungentlemanly iu his treat- 
ment of him as to make it al:nost unbearable to that 
proud-spirited yoath. It was only, however, after 
he learned that Mima’s sense of duty to him as her 
father was so great as to overcome her own yearnings 
that he forbade her from encouraging the attentious 
of Caird, and treated her harshly. 

This first month of life since the arrival of her 
parent was indeed a most sorrowful and bitter one 
to Mima, 

Caird Meredyth was in agony over the way mat- 
ters were progressing. He realized every time he 
saw Mima’s sad face—which was seldom now, for he 
had almost ceased his visits to her home that he 
might escape constant insults from her father—that 
a few months more of such dreadful life to her 
would kill her. : 

Thinking it all over one evening, he determined 
-to go over to Mima’s home, knowing that her father 
would be absent on that evening, and attempt to in- 
duce her to become his wife at once, and thus secure 
his protection, 

It was a lovely moonlit evening, and as he ap- 
proached Mima’s home he saw her on the verandah, 
and hastened his steps, feeling his heart beat faster 
and more joyfully as he approached tie lovely girl. 
She did not see him: she seemed intent in thought, 
and he had planned how he would surprise her, when 
suddenly, and with a startled scream, she sprang 
from her seat. 

Looking hastily to perceive the cause of her alarm, 
he saw that a man in sailor’s costume had sprung 
from the shrubbery up the verandah steps, to within 
a step or two of Mima. 

Before Caird could carry out his promise to spring 
upon him, thinking his intentions there not honest, 
the man spoke; 

“Don't be afeard of me, Miss Mima,” he began. 

“ What do you wish? I do not recognize you,” 
Mima said, trembling with apprehension. 

“Why, you see, miss, there’s a poor old man 
lying over here, who is very ill, and if you'd just 
come over and talk with him,I kuow your sweet 
voice would do him good. When it vbewitches young 
fellers out of their senses, it might bewitch sense 
into the old man. Oh, what’s that ?” 

Caird had had his hand on this man’s collar, and he 
showed every sign of terror and a strong desire to 
escape, until he learned that his capior did not 
belong to the Abweil household. 

“Won't you go, miss?” he contiuued, plead- 


Ob, I cannot call him 


a 


ngly. 

e Yes, I will, hoping I may be of use to the poor 
sufferer,” the brave girlanswered, “ Caird, you will 
accompany us?” 

The man in great delight hastened away, the 
lovers closely following. He led them to a lonely 
spot, on which: stood a log hut, in which they found- 
stretched upon a pallet, the emaciated form of a man, 
His thin worn face, and gray head and beard, were 
asad enough gpectacle, but when, awakening from a 
slumber by their entrance, and perceiving tuem, he 
sprang away in wildest terrur from them, guarding 
himself behiud the sailor, and pleading piteously 
with the faithful fellow not to let those strange people 
take him away or harm him, they realized that his 
ailment was a@ mental one—that his reason was 
affected, 

What was there in that sad, crazed face that 
irresistibly drew Mima to it? A great love and pity 
welled up in her heart at once for this poor frail 
man: she could not have helped going to him, lay- 
ing her electric fingers upon his hands, gently de- 
taining them, and asking him to trust and love her, 
With-a glad look of surprise the sufferer followed 
her to the pallet, murmuring, as if to himself; 





me. She is an old, old friend of mine. 
her now.” 

And then, while she smoothed his gray hairs with 
her magic touch, he prattled away to her in child-like, 
silly talk, and she answered him as if he were indved 
a child. 

Caird and the sailor left them thus, realizing that 
Mima alone with the invalid could soothe him as no 
medicine might do. When they returned, a half 
hour later, they found that gray head nestling trust- 
ingly on Mima’s bosom, and those wild eyes closed 
in peaceful slumber. Already the suffering man was 
much better for Mima’s ministrations, 

Before they left the humble hut the sailor again 
impressed upon them, almost with terror in his voice, 
the importance to the suffering master and himself 
that Mina’s father should not know of this mission of 
theirs nor of tle refugees at the hut, lest they should 
fall under his wrath. 

They promised to be silent. 

Caird, though using all his eloquence, could not 
convince Mima that it would be right for her to dis- 
ae her pareut, and without his consent become his 
wife. 

“We will wait,” she said with such a trusting 
confidence in their future that it conquered him. 
“ Though years of separation should elapse, it can- 
not chauge our love, dear Caird, and our happiness 
then will be greater for having performed our duty 
to others,” 

But Caird found some joy. He met Mima fre- 
quently, for every day she stole away from her home 
down to the hut, there to spend an hour with the 
poor, stricken old mau in it, and afterwards to walk 
home with her lover. She could not account for the 
irresistible way she was drawn to this strauge old 
man, She was happier with him than with any 
other, except Caird: she clung to him with ail the 
anxious intensity that a mother would to her stricken 
child—learning to eagerly watch every changing 
expression of his face, aud anticipate every wish. 

Mima’s visits to the invalid were not fruitless. 
He grew to watch for them with painful eagerness, 
going into wild despair if from any reason she was 
delayed in reaching him. His eyes grew to be not so 
wild, his face not so sad, aud his speech more sen- 
sible, Under Mima’s soothing influence reason was 
attempting to again assert its throne. It was most 
pitiful at such times to witness the efforts of the poor, 
weak man to grasp some thread of memory that, how- 
ever, when he felt sure of the victory, eluded him 

and left him in despair. 

During one of these visits to the hut Mima pro- 
posed a walk, which the invalid gladly acceded to, 
leaning on Mima’s arm and prattling away in great 
glee. The sailor and Caird led the way. How it 
came about none knew, but the party found them- 
selves without premeditation at the burial-ground 
where rested Mima’s mother and many others. The 
invalid began to read the words inscribed on the 
headstones that he passed, uutil he came to one more 
pretentious and tasteful than the rest, from which he 


read aloud: 
MARY ABWELL, 
AGED 42, 

He started as he pronounced the name, clasped hia 
hauds over his temples, and repeated it slowly 
several times in a strange bewildermeut. Then, as 
if ligut came to him suddenly, be fell prone upon the 
mound with a great moaning sob, and, wrapping his 
arms around the stone containing that name, wept as 
if his heart was breaking. 

Mima stood powerless in amazement, Caird sprang 
forward to lift the prostrate form; but the sailor 
stopped him with serious meaning in his face. Thus 
they remained for several minutes, when the weep- 
ing man aroused himself, and arising slowly to his 
feet, looked vacantly upon the faces before him, re- 
cognized none until he encountered the sailor’s eager, 
expectant gaze. Then, holding out his hand to the 
faithful fellow, he exclaimed, with the light of reason 
again in his eyes: 

“TI have had a long, dark, fearful dream, but the 
clouds are all gone at last, See, here is my poor 
dead wife. They tried to cheat me out of her 
grave even, but I have found it after a long, long 
search. Come, I am strong now, aud we will go 
and search for my daughter, my poor little 
Mima.” 

Then Mima who heard these mysterious words 
started and trembled violently, and then there sud- 
denly came upon her an explanation of it all. She 
would have rushed into the strange man’s arms, 
but Caird held her back, realizing tue time had uot 
come for that, 

“ How came I here?” theold man continued. “I 
thought I could remember it all, but the thread of 
mrmory is again slipping outof my grasp. Ha! Ido 
remember all; my escape from among pirates, the 
intelligence of my wife’s death, my departure to 


I recognize 








hat man who called himself her father. 


“She is not one of my enemies; she will not harm 








meet my daughter accompanied by you, my gallant 
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friend, who were.on our arrival here to be my ser- 
vant, and also by my fostermother, to whom L offered 
a home with myself and child, our pleasant voyage 
homeward, and then that fatal night when almost in 
sight of port. David Rose, my foster-brother, and 
myself were on deck alone. The night wagsidark, 
I was leaning over the taffrail, when, suddenly look- 
ing up, I saw David with e knife upraised to strike 
me. I was too late to save myself, the blow fell, I 
felt mysel{ forced over into the water, and from that 
moment all the rest is a blank,” 

“ | saw that.awful deed,’’ the faithful sailor eagerly 
added ; “I dashed oyer into the water, got you up 
and got you ashore. I had heard you talk about the 
home of youre where your daughter was awaiting 
you, and I had you brought here, for I knew the 
way. But, ah! they were dark days that followed, 
for that wicked blow, though it didn’t cut deep, 
seemed to have knocked all the sense out of you, and 
nobody could find it pntil a sweet angel came to 

ou,” 
er A lovely girl, wasn’t she, with kind, tender eyes, 
soft, soothing hands, and a voice like sweet music?” 
the old man gasped. “The memory of her seems 
like an enchanted dream tome. Can I not find her | 
to bless her for restoring my reason tome? I will| 
love her next tomy own dear Mima.” 

The old sailor pointed to the real Mima. Already! 
the old man’s eyes had fastened upon her in bewil- | 
derment, in amazement, and then in a tremor of 
hope, of wild expectation. | 

The brave girl who bad been so patient, who had | 
borne so much in these minutes of startling dis- 
closure, reached out her arms pleadingly, and, uo 
longer restrained by Caird, murmured the word 
“* Father!” 

“My long-lost daughter! my own Mima!” he 
almost sbrieked, realizing all the truth, and rusbing 
to embrace her, 

At last the real Charles Abwell had his daughter 
Mima clasped to his heart, 

We need not dwell vpon the happiness of these 
two long.separated anes in these first moments of 
their re-union, nor describe how proud they were of 
each other, and how full of genuine love were their 
hearts, 

Any one looking into Charles Abwell’s eyes now 
could see the evidence that again reason gat firmly 
enthroned over his mind, 

It was only when those surrounding him were 
quite sure of thie that they revealed to him the 
yresence of a usurper in his and Mima’s home. He 
ov thie false person could be no other than his 
own foster-brother, who had attempted to murder 
him and believed him dead, and it was with a fierce 
purpose at his heart that he accompanied Mima and 
the others at once to her home, 

But when Charles Abwell faced that cowardly 
impostor, and saw him cringing at his feet in most 
abject terror, pleading for his miserable life, he 
could not find it in his heart to visit the craven with 
the punishment he go richly deserved, so he spurned 
him from him, warning the treacherous man te for 
ever avoid his path, And he did! 

A month after there was a happy wedding. Caird 
and bis lovely wife made the home of Mima's father 
their abode also, and it was ever after a home of 
sunshine and gladness, indeed, 

The faithful sailor had a warm corner in his home. 
for he was not forgotten or neglected by those he 
had helped to make so happy. His life was one of 
ease and comfort thereafter, and be had deserved it 
all. A. W. BR. 


FANNY’S STRANGER. 











- TELL you, Fanny Shaw, you were made for each 
other !’ 

“And I tell you, Aunt Hildred, I would sooner 
die than marry him!” 

“You area stupid, Fanny! You are as headstrong | 
and self-willed as your father was before y 

“*Please leave my relations entirely ont of the 
discussion! I am my own mistress, twenty-one | 
years old last June, and free to refuse the Emperor 
of Russia if I choose to! And I tell you, Aunt} 
Hildred, once more, that I will not stay here to meet 
Parle Rochefort, to be inspected like a cow or a horse 
just up for sale! So there!” 

And Fanny Shaw left the room, and shut the door 
behind her in a way which showed that she had a 
temper, as it was right and proper she should have. 
For a woman without a temper would be as insipid 
as broth without salt or pepper. 

Aunt Hildred Ames put her smelling-salts to her 
nose and took a long sniff. Such contumacy in Niece 
Fauny she was sorely tried with. 1f she had dreamed 
that ever the girl would bave developed so much 
obstinacy, she would have declined to become her 





uardian, even to please her dvine brother. 


A very few words will explain how matters 


stood. 

Earle Rochefort was a young man of twenty-eight 
or thirty, a native of Mrs. Ames’s own town, and a 
prime favourite with the good lady. According to 
her idea, there was not. another man in all the world 
worth naming beside him. ; 

His father.had been Aunt Hildred’s first love, but 
treachery on the part of somebody or other, it does 
not matter whom, had separated them; and hv bad 
found another woman, and Aunt Hildved had found 
another man, 

But when Earle’s father died an explanation had 
taken place, and Aunt Hildred had promised to love 
the son for the sake of the father. 

And indeed she found it not very difficult to love 
Earle for his own sake, for he was je and affec- 
tionate, and won the regard of with whom he 
came ia contact. 

But he did not marry, though a great many bean- 


| tifal young girls would gladly have accepted him, 


so it happened that at eight-and-twoenty he was still 
a bachelor; and about that time Aunt Hildrad’s 
brother, John, died in Madeira, and left his daughter 
Faany to her aunt's care. 

Fanny, pretty, apoiled, an heiress in her own 
right, and accustomed always to troops of servants 
to order about, did mot fall readily into the groove 
ber aunt had prepared for her, She made up har 
mind that she would not love and marry this Earle 
Rochefort, of whom she had heard so much, 

As yet she hadmot met Mr. Kochefort. He was 


abseut in Hungary, where he owned some mines, and | 

had been there nearly a year perfecting some arrange- | 

be was ex-| 

pected home ays and Aunt Hildred wag contiuua!ly | 
su 


ments for their improved working. 


agitating the 
like wise written to Earle, overand over again, glow- 


} ing descriptions of Fanny, and had dwelt largely 


upon her favourfte plan of a union between her two 
children, as she ed Farle and Fanny. Young 
Rochefort, with all a man’s aversion to having a 
wife picked out for him, began also to fairly hate the 
name of Fanny,and to feel very much averse to 
meeting the paragon. 

In fact, so strong did this feeling became that he 
decided not to go to Elmwood, Aunt Hildred’s town, 
bat to spend the winter in Derby. 

He could make “ business excuse; for, in 
addition to his other vadvantagi, Bochefort was 
wealthy, and a man of property is always supposed 
to have plenty of business on hand. So he wrote to 
Mrs, Ames to that effect, ponies ‘to run down and 
see her some Saturday night, the very first oppor- 
tunity. 

Fannj, meanwhile, had packed afew dresses, and 
as little finery as it is possible for a young lady to 
exist with, into a couple of trunks, and, in spite af 
Aunt Hildred’s remonstrances, had departed to make 
a long visit to ber Oonsin Bentley's folks in 
Derby. 

The very day of Fanny’s departure Mrs. Ames re- 
ceived Earle’s letter, and when she had read it, she 
executed a pas de seul which would have done credit 
to a French dancing master. 

“Glorious !’’ she cried; “things conldu’t have 
happened more te my liking! I’ll write to Cousin 
Martha this very day, and get her on my side, and 
so, Miss Fauny, we shall see yoo Mrs. Earle Roche- 
fort yet, in spiteof yourself! For I know he wiil 
fall in love with you, if he meets you, and I don’t 
believe you can help falling in love with him!” 

Aunt Hildred caperod around the room so gaily 
that the staid old cat fled under the sofa .to recover 
her equanimity, and the canary in the cage 
stopped his singing and contemplated his mistress in 
sileut awe, 

The letter to Cousin Martha was written, and des- 
patched, and Aunt Hildred felt willing to await the 
course of evente, She felt moderately eure thatall 
would be as she wished it. 

Faany Shaw looked very pretty in her dark blaw 
travelling attire, and her coquettish round bat, with 
its white feather, as she took her seat in the rail way 
carriage the morning she began her journey to 


More than one gentleman looked wistfully at the 
unocenpied seat beside her, but she spread out her 
skirts ina way that lady travellers have, and put ber 
mvff on the cushious, and none of them were bold 
enough to ask her if tie seat were engaged. 

The carriage tilled up rapidly, and presently a 
young man in a heavy travelling cloak paused be- 
side her, and asked the question she had been ex- 
a somebody would be impertinent enough to 


She had a great mind to tell him she preferred 
sitting alone, but he had taken up the muff and made 
himself comfortable before she had quite made up 
her mind to be so impolite, Then she jooked at him, 
and was obliged to confess to herself that she had 


ect nearest her heart. She had | 





never seen. finer face. Its clear blue eyes, and 
blonde hair and moustache just suited Fanny's taste, 
for ber own hair and eyes were black, and her lips 
and cheeks glowing like the heart of a cleft pome. 

ranate. And, of eonrse, she liked a blonde man 
sate a how would she help it ? 

And he-had such a grave, sweet voice, and he was 
so careful not to sit on her fiounces, and he did not 
twiddle with the tasaels of her mf ia the way most 
men do, but held fi dafatily, just as if he knew it 
was real Russian sable, and had cost a great deal of 
money. 

They became very social, and talked of a great 
many things. They voted that they both liked the 
same authors, and this, of itself, is a wonderful 
strong bond of ee a By-and-bye they wan- 
dered to religion, and then to pdlitics, and on both 
subjects their opinions agreed, After that it was 
plain sailing. 

A furious snow storm set in, for the month was 
January, and the wind blew a,gale from the north- 
east ; bat our young friends were so much ocenpied 
in getting acquainted that snow storms were of no 
account whatever. 

After awhile it began to be very cold in the car 

n to feel very nervous, 


anny bega: She wondered 
whatever she should have done without this gentle- 
man who eccupied the seat with her, and who wrap- 

a his travelling shawl round her so carefully, and 
Tosisted on sitting next the window to keep off the 
celd dranght of air. 

Fanny thought that if only that Mr, Earle Roche- 
fort, of whom Aunt Hildred prated ao much, had been 
like this interesting stranger, how easily she could 
have stayed at Elmwood, and married him, and made 
Aunt Hildred happy. 

The storm increased, the Grifts became more and 
more formidable, and at last ‘the emgine gave a 
plunge forward, which shook everybody out of their 
seats,.and demoralized things generally. 

They were off the track, and mo more progress 
could be made that night! 

Fanny cried, and clung to her stranger, who did 
not appear a bit sorry that the accident had happened. 
He comforted the young girl, and drew her down on 
his shoulder to finish ber crying, and took off her hat 
so that it would not be crushed (if was a Paris hat), 
avd wound her soft white “cloud’’ over her curls 
and braids in such a delicate and skilful way. 

Ab, wall, Fauny had lost her heart to him before 
the crush, and now she was completely subjected. 

After all, it was a very delightful night, Fanny 
dozed a little, and her stranger sat beside her and 
kept her wrapped ap. 

ut everything delightful must have an end, and 
in due time the train was put on the track, aud Derby 
was reached, 

The strauger put Fanny in a cab, and went with 
her to Cousin Bentley's and asked permission to call 
on her, and so they parted. He bad not thought to 
ask her name, neither had she thought to ask 
his. 

.The next day Cousin Martha received Aunt Hil- 
dred’s letter, and that evening, when Fanny's strau- 
ger called, oddly eneugh, asin Martha herself 
opened the door him, and took his card. Thea 
she showed bim into the parlour, and followed him 
in aud shut the dvor belind her, ani stayed there 
tulking with him full twenty uinutes before she 
called Fanny. 

The stranger wag introduced as Mr. Fort, which 
Fanny thought a very siugular name. But theo, 
after all, “ what’s in a name?” 

Of course they had a very delightful evening, 
which was but the begioning af # series of delightiul 
even 

Mr. Fort’s heart hell out just a fortnight, and 
then he told his love in wards too glowiug for the 
cald point of eur ornical pen to write,and the two 
y people did a very desperate thing—they en- 
ont themselves, and set the wedding-day just ove 
m nth ehead. 

Fanny wrote her auot a very graphic account of 
the whole affair, dwelling on Mr. Fo.'s kiudness 
aud devotion during the snow storm, and ending with 
saying that her lever was go far in advance of that 
odious Earle Ruchefort in all the virtues aud graces 
thet she was eure Aunt Hildred would be deliguied 
that her disobedient but ever-loving niese did not 
stay at home and marry that bear. 

When Aunt Hildred read the letter che langhed 
till the tears came and dimmed her s 8, aud 
she hugged the cat, and shook hands with Betty the 
cook, and them proved herself a true woman, and in 
her right mind, by overturuing her wardrobe to 80 
if she had any dress suitalle to wear to the wed- 
ai 


ng. 
Fanny came back to E]lmwoad just a week previous 
to this important event, and Mrs. Ames’s louse was 
turned upside down with the grand preparations. 
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Fanny declared she hoped that abominable Rochefort 
woulga't put in an appearance at the wedding, for 
she knew she couldn’t be decently polite to him; 
and thereat Aunt Hildred would go off into such 
convulsions of laughter that Fanny began to leak 
serious, for she was certainly afraid her aunt’s brain 
was softening. So many brains did soften nowa- 
days! 

‘fhe wedding dress and veil were splendid, and 
Fanny looked like an angel in them.. Just about five 
minutes before ‘the time set in for the performance 
of the ceremony the bridegroom ‘was #2 


nounced. 

But what was Fanny's amazement to see Aunt 
Hildred rash up to him, throw her arms around. his 
neck, and all him her ‘' dear Erle,” and tell him how 
glad she was to see him back. 

And then Aunt Hildred led him toward the bdvide, 
and, making @ low obeisance, went through with the 
ceremony of an introduction. 

“Miss Fanny Shaw, allow me to have the plea- 
suro of presenting to you Earle Rochefort,to whom 
you are about to be married?” 

Fanny’s black eyes blazed,and her little red mouth 
unclosed to say something spiteful, but Earle stopped 
it with a kiss, which is always an excellent way to 
stopa woman from scolding. 

The wedding came off just as thongh nothing bad 
happened, though everybody remarked that Fanny 
bad a very high oolour for « bride. Brides should 
always be pale, you know. 

It yes avery anion, though Fanny is 
wont to declare to Aunt Hildred that she never would 
have married tbat Earle Rochefort if it hed not 
been that she could not bear the thought of not 
using that “lovely dress and veil.” “x 





AUNT DEBORAH'S ADVICE 


“Wert, well, Clara Manvers is to be marricd! 
And pray what is she going todo? She is a young 
creature, and knows notliing of household affairs. 
But children, nowdays, will do as they please, any- 
how, and their over-anxious ‘parents are afraid to 
have them taught enythipg, As for my part, I 
always thonght Clara was a spolied child; but I can 
tell her she will have to be brought out of ital] some 
time.” 

Thus sol a old Aunt Deborah as she 
sat rotting a alt ph vt ag every now and then 
placing them in her lap to think of the news she had 

eard, 


Now Aunt Deborah was as kind and as good- 
hearted an olf ‘soul as ever, lived, but she was one 
of that sort (as ajl maiden aunts are) who thought 
that unless one ‘could make a 
must necessarily be a perfect “Dlue-stocking.” She 
was not at all Ltivede of boarding-schools, for she 
always theught that girls learned more nonsense 
than anything elge. 

Aunt Deborah haf arrived at quite a good old age; 
consequently had seen much of the world, 

She really thonght (as she often said) that the 
girls of the present Gay were the most giddy set she 
ever knew, for they thought of nothing else but 
beaux, ey at the same time that she bad been 
disappointed in love, and had found as much pleasure 
in the company of the dapper beaux as any one, Just 
go to the little drawer which she keeps locked up, 
red you ‘will find « bg an bier lly received 
in her t conv: at once 
she estilo was let douwx. iii 

Dear, good creatgre, she has no confidence in 
them now, for they are but counterfeits, and every 
one = sees “the girls” reading she denounces 
severe 'y- 

But we ‘have been saying so much shout Aunt 
Deborah that we have almost forgotten Clara. 

At the of ten she was sent to 2 fasbionable 
boarding school to ‘be educated. Now to this Aunt 
Deborah was strictly , but her mother, being 
a very hi edncated woman, saw the importance 
of her mind properly cultivated, and well knew 
that it could never be accomplished at home. 

Clara remained there antil she had completed her 
eighteenth year, and then returned home. Sho was 
indeed a beautifol creature, and withal possessed 
— airs which are peculiar to boarding-school 
giris. 

She wae ushered imto society immediately after 
her arrival home, and became the belle ‘of the 
Season ; she was admired and caressed by all. Often 
she received @ reproof from Awnt Deborah, who saw 
— she was totally enwrapped with gaiety and 
asbion, 

It seems that Clara could never agree with her 
‘unt on any one point; consequently, when they 


a their conversation was of a very opposite na- 
ure, 


ud ar pie she 
an. Pat 





Aunt Deborah puts on her old-fashioned black 
bonnet and goes to see Clara. We will just stand 
behind the curtains a few minutes to hear the con. 
versation, 

Clara sits there, playing with her \ 
good old aunt looks at her for a while in silence. 
But soon the slumbering volcano bursts, and aunty 
commences : 

“ Well, Clara, I hear-you are to be married soon, 
and now, my child, take the advice of one whe is 


e 


our senior bya geed many years. Now put the 
ten down and listen to me, Htave you learned to 
make a pie yet?” 

At this query Clara starts. 

“Now tell me, Aunt Debarah, if you think | 
that after I get married I am going to tern washer- 
woman, everyth: 

“ Well, my child, I see all that yon think about fe 
visiting, chatting, beaux, amd all sert of things 


Now, what are you going todo after yon mar- 
ried? Et ia, I beliewa, three mouths yet 
marry, 80 just set to work and learn to be domestic, 
You have all the and the 
tal education, now seek to learn some of the 
branches; for I assure you that when seu get 
ried, you must net be a parlonr companion 
pe husband, but hie fe, Now, my child, 
must go, for I eee knit- 
ting ; the winter —" monet 
for it, being very rheama Good-bye, mytebiid; 
attend to my injunstions, and I know you never 
regret so doing.” 

“‘ Well, well, I wonder whet put it in Aunt De- 
borah’s head teeame reund herethis morning and 
give me a curtainSeature,” ssid Clare Menvers. “ It 
is a great wonder ehe did not ask who I was 
to marry ; but I she knows, J shogld not 
be much surprised #f she were to loctug Carlos, too, 
Ido wonder how he would take it; lauzh im his 
sleeve, I warrant. I know Aust Deborah means 
well, but then she judges me too harshly, and, 
besides, I have plenty of time ve learn,” 

We will pass over the space of about three months, 
during which time maay preparations were made for 
the wedding. Among the number af invited, Agnt 
Deborah, of course, was not forgotven. 

On receiving the invitation, Aant Deborah ex- 
claimed : 

“ Why, bless my heart, the ebil@ ts te be manried 
next Thursday! let meeea, atts a weekof. A 
short time indeed,” and she shook her head. “ [| 
will go and see if she has taken my advice: I will 
wager she has not heeded a word.” 

“There, now, I knew aunt would be here to-day,” 
said Clara, as she heard her infirm tread upon the 
steps. “ Mary, tell her to come in my room; I will ; 
prepare myself for a good lecture.” 
Just as expected After the usual greetings, 

commenced questioning her, but found 
that her advice ad been cast upon the desert air. 

“Depend upon it, my child,” said her aunt (put- 
ting on her spectacles to take a view of the superb 
dresses which were scattered about the room) “ this 
will neverda.” 

Clava said not a word, neither was she vexed, for 
Aunt Deborah was so good-natured that no one could 
get angry with her. 

After a prolonged visit, during the time making 
many observations (for she was ‘a close observer), 
she left Clara, stating that she would certainly be 
at the wadding on the following Thuraday. 

“I do wonder when Aunt Deborah will finish 
lecturing, me. Never,I guppose. But I will show 
her that I can do anything 1 wish to, when the time 


[ 
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comes ; I am not quite such a ‘ blue-stocking ’ as she | 238 


onggomns Law,” aaid Clara. 

ursday came. All was being put in readinecs 
for the wedding. Clara certainly looked mere be 
witching than ever. Everyone was exclaiming, 
“ How charming! how beautiful!” Even Aunt De- 
borah had to say, contrary to her wishes (for she 
was afraid of making ber vain), that she looked 
“ mighty pretty,” but then, she added, “she can’t 
make @ pie or pudding ” ; 

Six months have élapsed since Clara was married. 
Carlos Wareham, merchant engaged in a pretty ex- 
tensive business, was compelled to leave tewn fora 
short time. He regretted it exceedingly, for 0 much 
attached was he to Clara that every moment he was 
ont of her presence seemed a year. He came home 
one day and told Clara that he must leave town in 
three weeks, and desired that she should have all 
things put in readiness, 

Now here her troubles commenced; the seamstress 
who had always been sewing for her was out of 
town ; the rest were so much engaged that she could 
get no one to sew for her, Now, there was no al- 
ternative but to doit herself. What in the world 
was she to do? She never in her life had done any. 
thing of the kind. Now her bright eyes were 





bedewed with tears, and in a“ pretty pet,” which is 


sometimes so becoming, she throws the linen and the 
scissors on the floor. In spite of her pride, she had 
to send for Aunt Deborah. 

The old lady was sitting knitting (as usual) when 
the servant came. She was both delighted and sur- 

ed #hat Clara should send for her, and made all 
tte go to her. 

a , Aunt Deborah, Carlos is going away ina 
fow and there are lots of clothes to make, 
m4 you know I have always had a seamstress; but 
at present she is ont of town, so I had to try 

Ma has gone away, ao I have no one to 
show me unless you will be Kind enongh to do so.” 

“Don't you remember what I told you, Clara, be- 
Smogen oom married? Have not my words come 
te? I will show you how todo anything, and will 

mast i ” 


in the rye 

After entting out and fitting work, Aunt De- 
men ae 9 to Clara, ssying that she must do it 
er she would never learn, She left Clara, 
at the same time that when she needed 
must not for a moment hesitate in 


acknowledge, after all, that what 
me was trae, and had I heeded 
tI would never had regretted it. But I hope this 
is the only troudle I shail have to surmount.” 
Ah! Glaze was much mistaken, for very often she. 
had to send for Aunt Deborah. 
Qne day, shortly after the return of Carlos, several 
geutiemen were invited there to dine. Clara know 
wev ought to be, and when a 
aswanged, but did not understand 
how to get about # herself. Her pastrycook had. 
been taken guddenly ill; and what in the world was 
she te do? Here was trouble, sure enough. 
After pending some time in quest of some 
var mt fest had to stop at Aunt Deborah’s 


i 


Clara explained alll to the good old lady, who very 
kindly offered to assist her. 

“Yousee, my child,’”’ said Aunt Deborah, “ how 
necessary it is for one to know how to do everything ; 
and had you taken my advice in time it would 
have waved you so much trouble. But we must 
hurry, fcr it és getting late, and everything is to be 
arganged,’’ 

Bat these wore not half the troubles that Clara had 
to encounter in consequence of her ignorance of 
hhemsehold duties. She no longer thought it un- 
necessary to know how to do everything, and very 
plainly saw that the useful education was as requi- 
site as the ornamental. She found that, in order to 
be a happy wife she must have a knowledge of 
* household goods,” and that a young lady’s educa- 
tion is not complete until she is versed in everything 
relative to domestic affairs. 

In a word, Clara found that Annt Deborah’s ad- 
vice would have saved her much trouble had she 
taken it in time, Under the instruction of her good 
aunt, which she now gladly accepted, she improved 
daily. Oavlos saw bow iodustrious Clara had be- 
come of late, and felt as if he could never thank 
Aunt Deborah enough for thus instructing his young 
and beautiful wife in these duties which render 
home an Eden. M. H. B, 





Eatina Between Meats.—lIf a person ests be- 
tween meals, the process of digestion of the food 
already in the st h is errested, until the last 
which has been eaten is brought into the condition 
of the former meal, just as if water is poiag ond 
ice is put in, the whole cases te boil until the ive 
been malted and brought to the boiting point, 
and the whole boils together. 


Tue Distincussurna Marxs or « Lapy.—t 
frankly own that my idea of a lady is of a woman 
who so thoroughly carries out her well-cousidersd 
notions of what is rigut for her to do, both in greas 
and little things, that she daas not merely copy “the 
general crowd, the common fool,” but that it is 
simply impossible for her to appear to be awything 
but what she is. As long as there is no pretence 
there is no vulgarity; the absence of pretence marks 
the lady in the same way that the presence of kindli- 
ness shows the women.—F, R, 


Exsoy the present, whatever it may be, and be 
not solicitons for the future; for if you take your 
foot from the present standing aud thrast # forward 
to to-merrow’s event you are ins restless condition ; 
it is like refusing te queneh your thirst by fearing 
you will want to drink next day. If to-morrow 
you should want, sorrow would come time 
enough, though you do not hasten ft, let your trouble 
tarry till its own day comes. Enjoy the blessings 
of this day, if God sends them, and the evils of it 
bear patiently and sweetly, for this day is ours. We 
are dead to yesterday and not yet born to to- 
morrow. 
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FLOWERS: 


THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 
By PHILANTHOS. 
aren: wae 


VocaBULARY. 


EvERFLOWERING CanDYTUFT. Indifference.—Se® 
Candytuft. 


EvzExGREEN CLEMATIS, Poverty,—See Clematis, 
EVERGREEN THORN. 


Solace iu Adversity. 

As none of the books give the least hint as to what 
they mean by Evergreen Thorn, and as the very 
pretty and bristly blue Alkanet finds no place in 
the vocabulary, I have chosen it for “Solace in 
Adversity.” 

It is a stout plant, about two feet high, with stalks 
beset with bristles. It has leaves of a rich deep 
green, and in May and June is bright with large 
bright blue saucer-shaped flowers, It is found in 
Yorkshire and Devonshire, in hedges, among brick- 
rubbish and by the roadside. ; 

The Common Aikanet is known as furnishing a 
rich dye, used by chemists in colouring lip-salves, 
wax, etc., and the blood of St. Januarius, annually 
liquified at Naples, is tinged with the juice of this 
plaut. Beckmann says: A solution of spermaccti in 
sulphurous ether, tinged with Alkanet-root, which 
solidifies at 50 degrees, but will melt and buil with 
the heat of the hand, it is supposed to be the sub- 
stance which is used at Naples when the blood of 
St. Januarius melts spontaneously, and boils over the 
vessel which contains it,’’ 


(Auchusa sempervirens.) 


EVERLASTING, (Gnaphalium Sylvaticum.) Never- 
ceasing Remembrauce,—See Cudweed, 


EverLastixg Pza, (Latbyrus latifolius.) Endur- 
ing Pleasure, 





——, 





This handsome offspring of some of the many 
vetolies that flower wild adorns the cottage porch and 
summer arbour with its stout broad stems, innumer- 
able leaves and profusion of pink and purple 
flowers, As an emblem of Enduring Pleasure it is 
well chosen, for all who knew it bear testimony to 
the certainty with which its stout shoots reappear in 
early spring and its readiness to adapt itself to any 
aspect and almost any confinement of air and situa- 
tion, while flowering to the last. 


Evpurasy. Gladness. 


This elegant little plant, which in rich soil as- 
sues the babit of a small shrub, in its wild state 
bearing numerous white, lilac or purplish flowers 
occasionally variegated with yellow, is to us well 
suited as a symbol of Gladuess, Its Greek name, 
“ Euphrosyne,” the nymph of joy and pleasure, 
strengthens its claim. The vocabularies, however. 
give myrrh as the type of Gladness, which we shall 
also retain. ‘I'here may be confusion in giving dif- 
ferent significations to one flower, but littie harm is 
done by giving more than one flower toa single sig- 
nification. It grows commonly on hills, in mea- 
dows, heaths and chalky cliffs near the sea. 

Euphrasy, which is slightly bitter and astringent, 
was formerly famous as a remedy for ophthalmia and 
cataract, or gutta serena. 

Old Nicholas Culpeper says: “If the herb was 
but as much used as it is neglected, it would half 
spoil the spectacie-makers’ trade; indeed a man 
would think that reason should teach people to pre- 
fer their natural before artificial spectacles, which, 
that they may be instructed how to do, take thé 
virtues of Eyebright as forthwith ; The juice or dis- 
tilled water of the plant taken at noonday in white 
wine or broth, and dropped into the eyes for several 
days together. Helpeth all infirmities of the eyes 
which do cause dimnuess of the sight. A conserve of 
the flowers hath the same effect. Being used also in 
any of these ways it also helpeth a weak brain or 
memory. Also mixed with strong beer and drunk, 
or powdered and made into an electuary with sugar, 
it serveth to restore the eyes decayed through old 


EYEBRIGHT. 





age, and Amaldus de Villa Nova sayeth it hath re. 
stored eyesicht to those who have been blind a long 
time before.” . 

Gerarde, Brook and others bear like testimony, and 
the last-named says that, according to Hildamus and 
Lanzoneas (authorities with whom I cannot pre- 
tend the slightest acquaintance) men at the age of 
seventy and eighty years recovered almost from 
entire blindness from its use. Whersfore old people 
need not despair. 

Milton has immortalized this virtue of the Eye. 
bright under its classic aliasof Euphrasy, where he 
introduces the Archangel Michael as showing the 
future history of man after the fall of our first 
parents : 

But to nobler sights 

Michael from Adam's a the film removed, 

Which that false fruit that promised dearer sight 

Had bred ; then purged with Euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

Par. Lost, b. xi., 1, 415. 


Spenser, long before, sang its virtues : 


Yet Euphrasie may not be left unsung, 
That giveth to dim eyes to wander leagues 
around. 


The poet of “The Seasops,” too, thus invokes his 
muse ; ; 
If she whom I implore, Urania, deign 
With Euphrasy to purge away the mists 
Which, humid, dim the mirror of the mind. 


The name runs through most Europeau languages, 
The Eufrrase of the French and Eufrasie of the 
Italians is not found, however, in the index to 
Charlotte de la Tour’s volume; the Oxalis (Wood 
Sorrel) appearing as the symbol of Joy, as it also 
does in the American Flower books and Tyas. 


Fennewu. (Anethum fosniculum.) Strength. Wor- 
thy:-all Praise (American Vocabulary). Force 
(French Vocabulary). 


This odorous plant, with its warm and aromatio 
seeds, in its wild state, on chalky soils and cultivated 
in the kitchen garden, is too well known to ask s 
minute description. 

The ancients attributed wonderful qualities to the 
fresh Fennel and also to its dried seeds, but the 
modern Pharmacopasia has sadly reduced its import- 
ance. The seeds (Anethi semina), as furnishing 
** Dill-water,” we are told have an aromatic odour 
and warm taste, qualities residing in an essential oil, 
which may be extracted by digestion with alcohol or 
distillation with water, Simple infusion with boiling 
water of the bruised séeds will extract their flavour. 
A simple carminative,” 

Dioscorides and Pliny tell us that it is of won- 
drous efficacy. Boiled in wine the seeds will 
relieve those who have eaten poisonous fungi or been 
bitten by serpents. “ These (the serpents) have won 
it much credit, and brought it (Fennel) into much 
fame in this regard, namely, that by tasting tlereot 
they doe cast their old skin, and by the juyce that it 
yieldeth doe clear their. eyes ; whereby we also are 
come to know that this herbe hath a sirgular propor- 
tion to purifie our sight and to take away the 
filme or web, that overruleth and dimmeth our eye- 
sight,” all which, though set forth in an old transla- 
tion as the words of Pliny, is as solemn bosh as ever 
was strung together, 

Another authority tells us that “boyled in milk 
the root is comforting and carminative, and doth cure 
the jaundice, gout, and cramps in the limbs. The 
roois doth check and , prevent ‘pinguitude (we com- 
meud this to the notice of Mr. Banting and his 
followers) and the thick stalks may be eaten by such 
as desire not to be corpulent.” 

Asa symbol of Strength it is classically appropriate. 
The gladiators, we are to d, when training for public 
displays, ate Fennel to give them strength and restore 
expended energy. Then again, the victorious wrest- 
ler was crowned with Fennel-leaves (some authors 
say celery), when the sports were concluded. 

The American poet, Henry Wadsworth Long: 
fellow, certainly one of the most scholarly and best. 
read bards of modern times, has some exquisite lives 
ina little poem called “The Goblet of Life,’’ in 
which the Fennel is most effectively introduced, 
Here are the stanzas :— 


THE GOBLET OF LIFE, 
This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters that upstart 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste. 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage, sun-embrowned, 

Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 
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Above the lowly plants it towers, 
The Fennel, with its yellow flowers, 
And in an earlier age than ours 
‘Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore. 


It gave new strength and fearless mood 
And gladiators, fierce and rude, 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he, who battled and subdued 

A wreath of Fennel wore. 


Then in Life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the coloured waters less, 
For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give, 
eS * . * 
O, suffering sad humanity, 
O, ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 
Longing and yet afraid to die, 
atient though surely tried, 
I pledge you in this cup of grief 
Where floats the Fennel’s bitter leaf ; 
The battle of our life is brief. 
The alarm—the struggle—the relief, 
Then sleep we,’ side by side, 


So much for the classics. In our own country its 
renown as & fish sauce is of very old date: our an- 
cestors using it much more liberally in their cookery 
than the moderns. Parkinson in 1629, in the supple. 
ment to his ‘‘ Garden of Flowers,” enumerates “ Fen- 
nel” as one of the herbs *‘ fit to be planted in gardens 
for the use of the familie,” and I quite agree with 
him, though it is sadly given to self-sowing and 
spreading, weed-like, where itis not wanted. 

There is nothing nicer to our taste than a good thick 
Fennel-sauce with boiled mackerel; and with pickled 
salmon fresh Fennel, at other times somewhat, as our 
old writers would say, “graveolent,” is positively 
fiagrant, and a “nip” of it is a fine corrective of 
acidity. 

As to old Parkinson, be says, and here also I agree 
with him, “it is useful to strowe upon fysh, as also 
to boyle put among fysh of divers sorts, Cowcum- 
bers and other fruits are pickled therewith, and the 
seeds much used in pippin pies and divers baked 
fruits, as also in bread to give it a better relish.” 

Fennel (we bave already quoted Longfellow) is by 
no means unnoticed by the poets, Shakespeare in- 
troduces it humorouslyin * Henry the Fourth” in the 
scene where the disguised Prince Henry and Foius 
overhear Falstaff's abuse of thenselves and their 
doings. Doll asks “‘ Why does the prince love him 
so then?” To which the fat knignt facetiously 
replies: ‘Because their legs are both of a bigness; 
aud he (Poins) plays quoits well; and eats conger 
and Fennel ; and drinks off candle’ ends for flap- 
dragons ; and rides the wild mare with the boys, and 
jumps upon joint-stools; and wears his boot very 
smooth, like unto the sign of the leg: and such other 
gambol-faculties he hath that show a weak mind and 
unable body, for which the prince admits him; for 
the prince himself is such another—the weight of a 
hair will turn the scales between their avoirdupois,”’ 

From which I gather that conger, most probably 
pickled modern salmon-fashion, was eaten by hard 
drinkers, with Fenuel as a breath-sweetener and cor- 
rective in houses of entertainment in the Elizabethan 
time ; for Shakspere’in all these things is delight- 
fully and purposely anacreonistic. 

Mem: I mean this gloss for the benefit of 
any of the thousand and one annotators and obscurers 
of Shakspere yet to come who may please to adopt 
it: most of the past are beyond help. 

Shakespeare’s other allusion would seem to imply 
that Fennel was a “‘nosegay flower.’’ Ophelia 
says :— 

“There’s Fennel for you, and columbives: there’s 
rue for you: and here's some for me: we may call it 
herb 0’ grace o’ Sundays ; you may wear your rue 
with a difference.” 

As we are in the annotating mood, we may ob- 
serve that this speech is evidently addressed to her 
brother, Laertes. If, however, we wauted proof that 
Fennel was a favourite perfumey Milton would supply 
1. The “prince of poets” places it, indeed, in a 
high place ;— 

A Savoury odour blown more pleased my sense 
Than sweetest Fennel. 

Drayton, who was fond of cataloguing places 
Persons, and things in his rambling rhymes, mentions 
irr as a “strewing” herb for a newly made 

Thy hot muscado then, with milder maudlin cast, 

Strong tansey, Fennel cool, they prodigally waste, 

Clear hyssop and therewith the comfortable thyme, 

Germander with the rest, each one then in her 
2 . prime. 

The maudlin here mentioned is the “ maudlin, or 


moon daisy” or oxseye (see Chrysanthemum, ante), 
and the muscado the marsh-crowfoot, bulbous fu- 
mitory, or adoxe (see Fumitory). To all this we 
may add that the Fennel-seeds of commerce are mostly 
imported from France, where its cultivation for com- 
mercial purposes is extensive. The next item in our 
alphabet is not a Fennel at all, but falls of necessity 
under the letter F, 


FENNEL Firower, (Nigella Damascena.) GARDEN 
FenneL FLowek; or, Love-1n-a-Mist. Doubt. 
Uncertainty. Embarrassment. 


On the authority of Mrs. Loudon’s handsome 
quarto (see p. 9, Article Nigella), we have intro- 
duced the Fennel Flower, and figured it as the 
emblem of Embarrassment, Uncertainty, or Doubt. 
We do this the more readily, as the apricot blossom 
(see Apricot, ante) is so short a time procurable, 
while Nigella (known from the time of Gerarde as 
Melanthium, Bishop’s-wort, Devil-in-a-Bush, Love- 
in-a-Mist, Love-in-a-Puzzle, and St. Katherine’s 
Wheel) seems indicated, by its popular names, as an 
appropriate symbol. 

All the species are remarkable for the feathery 
lightness of their leaves and their very ornamental 
capsules. The N. Damascena grows about a foot 
high, with many Feunel-like leaves, and a very pale, 
solitary, blue flower at the extremity of each shoot. 
The pale blue petals which constitute the ornamental 
part of the flower are in fact leaves (sepals), or 
outer coverings of the real petals, which are them- 
selves rolled up into little bags, called nectaries by 
the botanists, from their secreting honey. Then 
there are seed-vessels (carpels) forming a very pretty 
capsule, to which the seeds adhere slightly, like peas 
in a pod. When ripe these carpels burst open at the 
top and discharge the seeds. These seeds, which 
are aromatic and peppery, are not poisonous, as 
reported. The capsules, when the flowers ‘have 
dropped, are so-elegant in their base-like form as to 
be as ornamental in their way as the flowers. 

There are white, single, and double, and other 
varieties of the Damasceva, or Roman Fennel Flower, 
as it is sometimes called. Its name, Nigella Romana, 
is derived from its being a common corn flower in 
Italy, though itis said to have been brought from 
Damascus in 1570. It was probably here even before 
that, for in Tusser’s “Five Huudred Good Points 
in Husbandry,” 1572, which includes directions for 
gardening, Nigella Romana is named among the 
“flower seeds to be sown in March,” which could 
hardly have been the case if it’ had been known here 
only two years. — 

The name Nigella is supposed to have been derived 
from the blackness of the seeds; but in “ The 
Retired Gardener,” by Loudon and Wise, there is a 
legend of a wicked nymph, called Nigella, who was 
changed into this flower on account of the blackness 
of her heart. We may note that the old name, 
Devil-in-a-Bush, in some old books, is derived from 
the singular appearance of its horned seed-cases 
peeping through its bushy leaves ; Love-in-a-Mist, 
from its pale blue flowers being surrounded so com- 
pletely by the leaves, and blue being the colour of 
love; Love-in-a-Puzzle, from almost the same 
reasons; St. Catherine’s Wheel, from the wheel-like 
shape of the fully-expanded flower; and Garden 
Feunel Flower(which seems the best name), from its 
leaves being so like Fennel. The name of Bishop's 
wort was derived from its projecting styles rising 
above the flower bearing resemblance to a crozier ; 
and lastly, Gerarde’s name of Melauthium, from the 
Greek word, Melania, blackness, from its black seeds. 
Gerarde speaks of its medicinal virtues as a stimu- 
lant, and says it is mentioned both by Hippocrates 
and Galen.” 

Other varieties are Nigella Nana, or Dwarf Ni- 
gella; Nigella Hispanica (Large Spanish Nigella), 
the most beautiful species of the whole genus; Ni- 
gella Orientalis (Yeilow-flowered Nigella); and half 
a dozen others. 

The cultivation of this plant is simple. It may 
be sown in the same manner as flos Adonis. Its 
compact bushy shape and erect stem render pruning 
and training unnecessary, but thinning is essential, 
as if the plants are too thick they will be drawn up 
with poor naked stems. Sow the seeds in March, 
but if wanted particularly early sow in autumn, 
and they will stand safely through the winter. 
When the common blue, dark blue, and white 
Spanish Nigella are combined, as we have seen them, 
in the same group, @ splendid contrast is produced. 
The ordinary sorts may be had at the seed shops. 


Fern. Fascination. Magic. Sincerity (Tyas). 


I cannot compliment the compilers of flower-lan- 
guage who have gone before me for discrimination 
or perspicuity. We have more than ouve volume 
solely devoted to British Ferns aloue, yet the single 





widely different meanings as Magic aud Sincerity. 
i 





word * Férn” is thought sufficient to cover such 


A popular description of a Fern would be a large 
leaf, or rather a bunch (frond) of leaves, which bears 
no flowers or seeds, But this would be incorrect, 
as we have the Osmunda or Flowering Fern, and 
the leaf is not a leaf, being called by botanists, what 
it really is, a frond (or branch), and certainly bear- 
ing the seeds of the plant on its under side. To 
disentangle a little of this involvement of Emblems, 
I shall take any one of the Vilices, or Common 
Ferns, to mean Fascivation or Magic, the Osmunda 
Regalis (see Osmunda) Dreams, and refer Siucerity 
(as in other vocabularies) to the Garden Chervil, 
under letter G. 

The British species of the Fern family (Filices) 
may be taken for my purpose, as the Brake, Shield- 
fern (several varieties), Polypody, Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort, Hart’s-tongue, Lady’s Fern, Horsetail 
Adder’s Tongue, and Osmunda. In the antediluvian 
world and among geologists gigantic Tree Ferus 
seem almost the only vegetation :— 


Winding through palmy Ferns and rushes fenny, 
And ivy banks : leading full pleasantly 

To a wide lawn, whence only one can see 

Stems thronging aronnd, between the swell 

Of turf and slanting branches : who can tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above, 
Hedged round with dark tree-trops? 


The common Brake Fern is not only abundant 
but extremely useful, In the north it thatches 
houses, is @ good litter for cattle, aud its ashes are 
used in the manufacture of soup and glass. Its 
astringency and odour have adapted it for dressing 
and perfuming kid and chamois leather, and Miss 
Pirie telis us that in Scotland it is employed as a 
worm medicine. Seeds of the Common Brake, as 
well as those of other Ferns, afford interesting ob- 
jects for the microscope. 

The capsules which contains the seed, though to 
the naked eye appearing merely as dots or lines on 
the under surface of the frond, are either close-sitting 
or sessile, or elevated on little footstalks, surrounded 
by an elastic or jointed ring, opening across when 
ripe and discharging the seeds—not merely allowing 
them to fall upon the ground, but, by aid of the 
springing ring or cord, jerking them to a consider- 
able distance, 

Daring the months of September and October this 
curious piece of mechanism effects its destined 
purpose and sows a crop for the coming year. The 
root of the ordinary Brake Fern presents a natural 
hieroglyphic, which in different specimens represents 
more or less distinctly an oak tree or sprend-eagle. 
This was adopted by the Royalists after Worcester 
and declared to represent mystically King Charles in 
the Boscobel oak. Linneus tells us that cutting oue 
of the stems of a Brake Fern a little below the 
earth he found a kind of minute pencilling of the 
imperial eagle, and he gave it the name of pteris 
aquilina, and this has been its scientific title. The 
birthplace of the Bracken is the favourite haunt of 
the deer ;:— 

The wild buck bells from the Ferny brake, 
and the Fern, though ornamenting our pleasure 
grounds, is most essentially a wild plant. As the 
poet sings :— 
——_—_—_——— Beautiful Fern ! 
Thy place is not where art exults to raise the tended 
flower, 
By terraced walk, or decked parterre, or fenced and 
sheltered bower, 
Nor where the straitly-levelled paths, through tangled 
boughs between, 
The sunbeam lights the velvet sward, and streams 
through alleys green. 
Thy dwelling is the desert heath, the wood, the 
haunted dell ; 
And where the wild deer stoops to drink, beside the 
crystal well; 
And by the lake, with trembling stars bestrid, when 
earth is still, 
And midnight’s melancholy pomp is on the distant 
hill. 


The MAIpEN-HAIR (adiantum capilla Veneris), for 
which see Maiden-hair under M, is one of the 
prettiest of our British ferns. The Hart’s Tongue 
(scolopendrium vulgare), and Lady Fern (spleenwort) 
and Blunt Shield Fern (Male Fern), have not beeu 
suited with emblems, and we shall not complicate 
the list by assigning them significations. Of the 
Lady Feru it is written :— 

Where the copsewood is greenest, 

Where the fountain gleams sheenest, 

Where the morning dew iies longest, 

There the Lady Fern grows strongest. 
The attributes of Magic and Fascination (ivan evil 
sense), seem to have a countevance in thie crypto- 
gamic (hidden marriage) character of tle Ferns, 
‘There is a mystery iu their propagation, growth and 





| structure which early attracted attention. Lie uni- 
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versal poet speaks (1 Henry IV., a. 2, sc. 1) of the 
magfc of Fern seed. Gadsbill says, speaking of the 
good company he rode in, “ We steal as on e castle, 
eock-sure: we have the receipt of Fern seed: we 
walk invisible.” ‘l'o which the Chamberlain replies 
in matter-of fact sort, “I say, by my faith, I think 
you are more beholden to the night than to Fern seed 
for your walking unseen.” 

There are numerous allusions to the “ mystic Fern” 
in old writers. Pliny sxys “there are two kinds of 
Fern; they have neither flower nor seed” Ben 
Jonson says :— 

I had no medicine, sir, to walk invisible: 
No Fern seed in my pocket. 
And we read in Beaumont and Fletch 
—Hadst thou King Gyges’ ~~ 
Or the herb that gives invisibili 

Yet for all this the Ferns bave seeds, and these 
most common the Brackens, are reckoned to dis perse 
millions in the summer air in form of a thin mist or 
vapour. As tothe Adder’s Tongue (Ophioglosaum) 
common in ear meadows, the old professors of 
magic extolled its powers, ite“ moon shape” signi- 
fying its woudrows poteney. Colts tells us “that it is 
said, yea, and believed by meny, that Moonwort will 
open the lockes wherewith » dwelJing-house is made 
fast, if it be put in the keyhole, and that it will 
loosen the look, fetters and shoes from horses that 
go on the places where it groweth, and of this 
opinion was Master Culpepper, wha, though he 
railed against superstition in othera, had enough of 
it himselfe, as doth appear by his story of the Earle 
ef Essex, his horses, which being drawne ina 
bodie, did many of them lose their shoes upon White 
Down, neere Tiverton, in Devonshire, because 
Mooswort grows upon the heaths there.” 

Yet in those times there were intellects which 
emancipated themselves from these paeride absurdi- 
ties. Gerarde speaks of the alchemiats whomsed this 
herb, calling it Martagon, from its empposed affinity 
to Mare—martis, steel—aud says its magical powers 





are “mere drowsie dreams aad illusions,” and old 
Dr. Turner, in the * British Physitian,” declares the 
plant is “neyther emith, farrier, or picklock."* 
Wilkins, the poet leureate of the First George, and 
one of the heroes of Pope’s “ Dunciad,’’ avails him- 
self of a poct’s liceuee, putting it with a “some 
say ”. 


There isan herbe, some say, whose virtues 
such, 

It im the pasture, only with a touch, 

Unshoes the new-shod steed. 


I have an idea, however, that by Moonwort is meant 
the Borychium lunaria, and not the Adier’s Tongue—~ 
@ matter of more curiosity than consequence. 

The beauty of Ferus generally, as one of the 
graceful forme of life with which the earth is car- 
oe. cannot fail to strike the lover of Natura 

‘hen the glorious sun glows too ardently for the 
open, then, screened beneath the leafy canopy of the 
erand oaks, elms, beeches or maple, what is more 
lovely than a iringed carpet of Ferns? 


The foxglove and the Fern, how gracefully they 


grow, 

With grand old oaks above them and wavy grass 
below ; 

The stately trees stand round, like columns fair 
and high, 

And the spreading branches bear a glorious 
canopy 

Of leaves, that rustling wave in the whisp’ring 
summer alr, 

And gaily greet the sunbeams that are brightly 
falling there. 


Exactly so; and here PHILaNtuos will give his 
young students a bit of experience. Experte crede. 
uch a place as this—a Ferny glade—so canopied and 
with sueh weather, is the time to make one of a jolly 
pic-nic party ; then is the time for a savoury pie, 
salad, cold-cup, and, where one’s means will afford 
it, some still hock and sparkling champagne, pate- 
de-foie-gras, plovers’ eggs, and all the agrémene of 
Fortnam and Magsen’s hamper ; then, too, is the time 
for a declaration, for popping the question, renewing 
troth-plights and ali that sort of thiag, The time is 
surely more propitious ia such a climate as ours 
than moonlight, a nightingale-haunted grove, or a 
damp riverside. 
Come where the aspen quivers, 
Down by the flowing river, 

Bring your guitar, bring your guitar, 

sings the bard who writes for the music shops. 
Meet me by moonlight alone, 
And then I will tell you a tale, 

Must to be told by the moonlight alone, 
wrote our old frieud Augustine Wade in tavern 
near St. Clement's Church and the offiee of the 
“ Illustrated London News’ In fact, don’t make love 





if yon can help it in any of those generally uncom- 


fortable places which our bards and romance-writers 
have borrowed the idea of from Italy, France, Spafa 


or the sunny south. At such a time as we have de- 


sorided the Magic Fern is in its true witchery, and 
then you may call the attention of your intended to 
one of these beautiful objects and repeat or read to 
her what a lady poet says about it: 

The green and graceful Fern, how beautiful it is! 
There's not a leaf in all the land so beautiful I 


wis, 

Have you watched that ball unfolding each 
elosely-nestling curl, 

And its fair and feathery leaflets their spreading 
forms unfurl ? 

Ob ! then gracefully they wave in the forest, ikea 


sea, 

And dear .as they are beautiful are these Fern 

Jeaves to me, 

Of course, if the lady has any taste, she will admire 
the lines, and theuce it is an easy step to admiring 
the reading, bat the most important of all is 
that she should admire the reader—which I hope she 
will, especially if be (or she, for I write for both 
sexes) should be a subscriber to the Lonpon 
Beaver and a student of “Tur Lancvace, Sunti- 
MENT AND Pozrry er Fiowsrs.” 

Fean, Frowxrrag. Dreams.—See Osmunda re- 
galis. 

Ficorpes. Ice Fiant. 
—See loe-plant. 


Your Looks Freeze Me 
(To be continud,) 


an 
—_—_—- 


FACETIA. 


Too fete for the fair.—An old bachelor, 

Lost, the buttons from a coat of paint. 

“ Arter me,’ as the needle said to the thread, 

A coop guess at a tailor’s nawe,—Mr, So-and.o. 

WHrx is a schoolmisuress like the letter C? Becamse 
she makes classes of lasses, 

Motte For A ConsuxvativE GovenNMant.— 
Bill Stickers beware, — Fun. 

A Day children have a perfect right to kick apa 
row on—A holier-day.—Jady. 

Doss a druakard’s reel ever lead to the St, Vitus’ 
dance ?—Judy. 

Wuat does the grocer do with all bis things be 
fore he sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

Wuart is the lovgest word in the English Jan- 
guage? Smiles—because there is a mile between 
the first and the last letters, ] 

A QuESTION is befosged when it is enveloped in 
mist ry 

Honest industry 
the scaffold. 

Tue spendthrift’s prayer,— Leave me a Iban, 
will you ?” 

Tus first man who ever went round the warld— 
the man in the moon, 

Aw ‘unpleasant sort of arithmetic.—Division 
among families. 

Wuart portions of the body are the best? 
two wrists (tourists). 

Tug last performance that Samson gave literally 
brought down the house, 

Is it any proof that logic. has legs because it always 
stands to reason? 

A crack invisible to the naked eye—The crack 
ef a whip. 

WueEn is egg not an oval ? 
round, 

A PIG is saidto be the most, provide ptof animals 
because he always carries a spare-rib or two about 
with him. 

NaTuRaL-Historical-Comical.— Whether it is tras 
that pigs can see the wind, we don’t know. It is 
certain that it requires a fox to raise it.—Judy. 

TO THE POINT. 

Wou.tp-Bs Conrrisutor: ‘1 wish you would 
tell me something to write about.” 

r= 5 Weill, night about face.” 

N advertiser wishes to meet with @ house, 
ete., which must be within a * stone’s throw ” <— 
Crystal Palace. It is pretty clear what he intends 
to be up to! 

Ap MIsERA-CORD-I4M.—~ “Drop itt drop it!” 
howled a suffering miscreant under the lash at New- 
_ He was accommodated even beyond lis wiah. 
—Fun, 

CeBTAINLY Nor.—A resident ins quiet suburb 
puts this insane query on the pillars flanking his 
garden gate, “ Isabelia Villa.” He might have been 
mee particular with regard to his panstuation.— 

un. 

“TI never letrayed a friend’s confidence,” said 
one lady to another, by way of inginuation. “ Very 
true,”” was the answer, “for you were never ep- 
trusted with it.” 

A CLEVELAND woman recently married a Chinese 





has brought many a carpenter to 


The 


When you turn it 


offemdng elder, “is an exam 





—— 
laundryman, and three days after the unhappy 
Celestial appeared at a barber's shop, and ordered 
his ge: cut off, saying in explanation, “Too muchee 
ank.”’ 
‘ A RUSTIC youngster, being asked out to take tea 
with a friend, was admonished to praise the eatables, 
Presently the butter was passed te him, when he 


| remarked, “ Very nice butter—what there is of it,” 


and observing # smile, he added, **and plenty of it-- 
such as it is.” 
SUMMER DRILLS—ALDERSHOT, 1875, 

InsPECTING OFFicEa: * Anch! Wat the deucs 
is that man—ah—duing there?” 

CaPTaINn: “Oh, he oaly looking for his sadilo, 
sir? ”"—Puneh, 

“Where di@ you get that het, Jerry ?”’—* Bor. 
rowed it.”—** Borrowed it?’’+* Y.e-6; berrowed it 
of a fellow asleep in the Bill Bowley bor. 
rowed his coat; Pat Gaffney his boots ; L borrowed 
his hat;do you think 7d ateal? We! I scorn tho 
action. 

GOT THROUGH THE WORST, 

“Oh, Tommy, Towmy; deer try and be a better 
boy: if you doan’t, Satan will take hold of ye!” 

“?He can’t take ’old ’arder than ay was took 1’ other 
day, oi’m sure!” ‘ 

* Ah, who took ’ee, then?” 

“ Whoy, skulomaarster, im course.”—F wn. 

A LiTtTLe boy eommences his composition on 
“The Horee” thos: “The horseis a very useful 
animal; it has four legs—one on each corner.’’ 

A DIMINUPIVERaturney, named Else, onee asked 
Jekyll, “Sit, Livar vou called me a ‘pettyfogzer 
Have yeu doue cq, sir+”’ “No, sir,” said Jekyll, with 
alook of contempt. “E vevwer said yuu wer s 
pettyfagger or @ scouudrel; but 2 did say yon 
were litile Else,” 

“ USED To TT.” 

OFFLORR 4T FIRING-PoInT (who thivke it’s rain- 
ing) : “ Sergeant Manchline, badn’t pou better wear 
your great coat til} it’s your ture to fire ?” 

SerGeant Maucuuinge (free the “ Land of 
Larne’): “Hoo! No the noo! I’ pit on whe 
it comes wat! "Pench, 

“ Four doctors tackled Johnnie Smith, 
They blistered and they bled him ; 
With squills and anti-bifious pills 
And ipeeac, they fed him. 

They stirred him up with ealomet, 
And tried to move hieliver; 

But all in wain—his little soul 
Was wafted o'er the river.” 

Timon, the misanthrepe, one day ascended the 
postrum, and tlus addressed the le: “ Athe- 
niaus, I have a small piece of grovnad on witch! 
mean to build. There is a fig-tree fm it which I must 
eut down. Several citizens kave hanged the:nselves 
om this tree ; aud if any one ef you have a desire to 
do the same, I nuw give you notice that you have 
not a moment to lose !’” 

Cause ano Lyrecy.—A minister who had been 
reproving one of his elders for ever-indulgence ob- 
served @ cow go down to @ stream, take a drink, 
aud them ture away. ‘*There,” said he to his 
ple for you; the cow 
has: quenched its thirst, and hag retired.” “ Yes,” 
replied the other, “that is very true. But suppose 
anothercow had come to the other site of tlie stream 
and bad: said, ‘ Here’s to you,” there’s no saying how 
long they might have gone om.”” 

A ProPuEeTaBLe Bequgst.—A man of Chicago, bas 
published a book to preve that the world will be de- 
stroyed some time during the current year, and has 
demonstrated his own coufidence iu that opinion by 
bequeathing all his property—inelading the copyrig't 
ef bis book—to a foundlivg asylum. ‘We do not wisi 
to create alarm, but surely the vaticinations of 60 
prudent a seer are worthy of more thay ordinary 
attention. ‘’he very essence of propliecy is the 
* takiug thought for the morrow.”* 

RATHER VAGUB. 

“Eva, did you hear that lady’s name that com? 
to see mamma ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Abel." 

“T wonder if sue’s.the mother of those two boys 
mamma told us of. And’ one of them was naughty, 
you know, and killed bis brother.” 

‘What nonsense, Eva! Why, that happened 
ever so long ago! If she’s anybody, she must be 
their grandwother!”—Punek. 

Mucu Put Our.—A porter in a eountry shop 
came to grief the other day, There are a large 
nu mber of assistants about the place, and the pro- 
prietor has traine! them into an amateur fire-vt- 
gade, the shop being supplied with hose pipes, 
buekets, and several fire-extinguishers. In case of 
fire, or even an alarm, this brigade do wonders. 
They did on this oceusion. The porter referred to 
puta lighted pipe into his pocket, and in a few 
minutes there was a brisk fire in his coat, and the 
sinell of burmng and an alarm brought that well- 
trained brigade quickly to work. ‘They discovered 
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the cause, but irritated at tho insignificance of it, 
or thinking it easier to prove thereon the principle 
of cause and effect, set to work on the porter. 
Several buckets of water were dashed upon bi 
two streams Were soon playing upon the 
fellow, awd, to. erown.all, he was nearly suffocated 
with the extinguishers, In fact, that brigade re- 
fused to stop until department of it had prag- 
tised upon him fora few minutes. But he was pas 
out—very much pat outeat the proceedings. 

AGENTLEMAN Who was trying to teach his dog 
some kind of @ trick, lest all patience with the canine 
on account of bis seeming stupidity. bien 3 up the 
lesson ap. looking at the animal as he stood by, ine 
telligently wagging his tail, he said, in @ tone of 
vexation, ““QConfeuad that dogt I don’t know what 
to make of him,’” “I will sou,” said a friend 
who was present, “ Well, what?” said the owner of 
the snimal, a ray of hope lighting wp hie face, 
“Sausage,” wae the guict answer, And still the 
owner of the dog was not satigfied. 


Mezrex Mareaza, 


In spite of commoner and, ead 
Aad Jew, with which it’s tainted, 
The Isle of Thanet’s not so bad 
By half as it is painted! 
And now that Royalty has shed 
A lustre o’er is actions, 
The less about its errors said— 
The greater its attractions. 


The niggers and the German bands 
Are louder still than ever; 

Ani cockneys patsovise the sands 
With “ holiday endeavour,” 

Old ocean laves the shelving shore 
And@ sings « soothing ditty, 

Delightful after alt the roar 
Aud bustle of the City!—-Fnn, 


A GENTLEMAN in want of a housekeeper recently 
tried an odd experiment. He adwertised on Monday 
foralady of education and elegant manuers, quati- 
fied to act as acompanion ag well as housekeeper, 
and was overwhelmed with replies. The only require- 
nent in the advertisement of Wednesday was that 
the lady should be plain im features amd a good 
housekeeper, but not a single applicant app eared to 
answer thet appeal. 

“ FOREWARNED, FOREARMED.” 

Our RupowTer (before, publie dinner): “Beg 
pardon, my Jord! But could sour lordship kindly 
oblige me by giving me 4 hint as to what your lord- 
ship is going to say in reply to the duke, when his 
grace proposes your lordship’s health 2?” 

His Lonpswir : “Hew can 1 tell yon what I’m 
going to say until I've heerd what the duke 
says?” 

Ovr ReporteR: “Oh,I can oblige your lordship 
with what his graee is going to say. I’ve got it ail 
in my pocket !”—Punch. 

hn ola, i Mittin Ria pote Ubein Daltile’ 

no , liy: & Darrow 6 

oo mash of hee anata om the affairs of her 
neighbours that she acquired. power of distin- 
enishing the sound of every knocker within hear- 
ing. She fell ii, and wae confined to her bed. 
Unable to observe fn. son What was going on 
without she statiio: her maid at the window 
as 2 substitute for the performance of that duty. 

“Betty, what ere you thinking about? Don’t 
you hear a domble knock at No. 9? Who is it?” 


“The first-floor lodger, ma’am.’” 
_ “ Betty, Be re eee warn- | 
ing. wae don’t you tell me what knock, is at 


“Why, ma’am, is’ only the baker with pies.” 

“Pies, Betty; what camthey want with pies at 
54? They had pies yesterday.’’ 

A KOMANCE OF THK ‘LORD WARDEN,” 
Or, “ Then, and—Now !” : 

“Half-past eleven, ig it? The hoat don't leave 
till twelve, and the lady has gone up stairs to look 
after ber trunks, Very well, waiter, then you cap 
bring me a cigar and some soda-and-b.” 

Well, I’m glad it’s smooth, for her sake; yes, for 
mine also, for she’d be sure te be ill, and @ nice time 
> should have of it dowy in that etuffy cabin with 

er, 


* * * ad + 

Lord Warden Hotel, Dover! Waiting for the 
night boat to take us the fret stage of my new honey- 
moon. Bless me! and to think I should come to this 
sort of thing a second time! Ah, well, needs must 
when the—ehem !—drives, for 1 was awfully bard 
up. Strange, though, that the new start should be 
from this same hotel! stranger still that L should 
happen to get the very same room now I had then. 

Yes, the very same room, with the same big 
window looking over the pier bead, end the dank 
Ocean beyond; the very same way the furniture 
was arranged, and—yes, I aw sure 1 remember that 


moping up there fu the dark! Wee 


oe tous? in the window. Yes, the very self- 
same. » dear, dear me! Yes, on this now old- 
fashioned couch she sat with me then, both those 
little bands in mine, the sweet face blanched im the 
silver moonlight, and the glistening eyes upturned 
to mine—oli, how tenderly! Ab, no, she did not 
leave me “just to make sure that the jowel case and 
the troussean traak, you know, were, all right.” 
Sho sat with me. 

For long years how far off that time seemed, and 
now, here in this room, how it sll comes back with 
arsh! Barely twelve 3s ago it was then, and 
new-—ah me! poor, poor Nell ! 

How rough it was that sight, but she stayed on 
the deck with me all through it, and liked it, she 
enid, “ For was not I there?” 

There's the boat now getting up steem— 
the very sameboat! There's the jolly old , aud 
the moor, I know, is the same, There’s—yes, all, 
all the sqme now as thes. Stay, elf did I say—all ? 
AA, 20, na’ Fone libtle eth | Ms poor darling | 


Goed gracious, Charles, what ane 28 doing 

mise the 
boat! How extremely inconsiderate you are! Come 
along, do!—Judy. 





THE FOWLER AND THE SNIPE. 
A PABLE. 

A FOWLER once, whose cruel sport 

Was killing birds of every sort, 

While entering the wood one day 

Saw an old snipe beside the way, 

Who cried, “ fowler, prithee spare 

My children! hear a mother’s ! 

So may-the gods attend your own.” 

Moved by her supplicating tone 

The fowler answered, “‘ Be it so, 

—_ te me, how am to know 

ich ones are yours name a test, 
That I may know them ion the rest.” 
** Ah!” said the mother, in her pride, 
** You'd find it easy to decide 

By this—~a never-failing sign— 

There’s none so beantifal as mine !”* 

Alas the day! Ere set’of sun 

The fowler with his deadly gun 

Had proved her warning all in vain, 

A score of snipes the man had slain, 

Which, when she saw, the parent bird 

Bewailed with many a woful word. 

“ Poor little darlings, how they bleed! 

How could you do the dreadful deed ?” 
“ What! are they yours ?’’ the fowler cried, 
“ Despite the test which I applied, 

They are, as | can truly say, 

The ugliest birds I’ve seen to-day !” 
 Ah!"’ sighed the snipe, “ be mine the blame ; 

Our eyes are clearly not the samo, 

And you and I alike forgot 

That to.a mother’s partial thought 

Her progeny are ever fair 

And beautiful beyond compare !"—J. G. 8. 


ee rrnnreneree 
GEMS. 


To find recreation in amusements, is not happi- 
ness ; for this joy aprings fromalien and extrinsic 
sourees, and ie therefore dependent upon and sub- 
ject to interruption by s thonsand accidents, which, 
may minister inevitable affliction. 

Bressep is the calamity that makes us humble ; 
though so repugnant thereto is our natura, in, our 
present state, that after awhile it is to be feared a 
second and sharper calamity would be wanted to 
enre us of our ie having become so humble. 

WITH regard te manner, be careful to speak in a 
soft, tender, kind and loviog way. Even when you 
have occasion to rebuke, be carefal to do it with 
manifest kindness, ‘The effect will be inealoulably 
better. 

Iv you venture to decide in a difference between 
two friends, be assured you will lose one of them; 
It is better to be an umpire in a dispute betwixt 
our enemies, for, ia that case, he in whose favour 
— a is given may possibly become your 


. 





THE QUAKEx’s SALT, 


Ovsapian JOHNSON was an esteemed member of 
the Society of Friends, At the same time he wasa 
man of most fastidious and Epicurean tastes. Lpi- 
cures are apt to i meee and critical and ex- 
acting in regard to all articles of food, and Obadiah 
was noexception to the rule. Especially was it 
very difficult to suit himin the matter of bréad. A 
grain teo much or, too little of salt he fancied he could 
detect with unerring cision. “The bread is 
too sait,” he had said day after day. Eventually, 
when he exclaimed as usual, “ This bread is tov 





galt,” his good wife looked him tenderly iu the face ! 





and asked: “ Obadiah, dost thou say that thou canst 
taste the salt in that bread ?”’ 
“Well,” said Obadiah, “it tastes very different 
from what it would if there was no salt in it.’’ 
“Thon art misteken.” replied the wife, “I made 
that loaf on purpose, without a particle of salt in 
it »” 


~ 


Bread, for along time subsequently, ceased to be 
@ subject of discussion in that household. 


————————EE=_=—== 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


War is cabbage rendered more, wholesome and 
nutritious by being boiled in two waters? Because 
(according to Dr. Paris) cabbage contains an essen- 
tial oil, which is apt to produce bad effects, and he 
recommends that they should be boiled in two 
successive waters till they are soft and digestible. 

To prevent bard soap, prepared with soda, from 
crumbling, the bars may be dipped in a mixture of 
resin soap, beef tallow and wax. 

A LITTLE camphine dropped between the neck 
and stopper of a glass bottle will render the latter 
easily removed if jammed fast, 

To wash linen, put in the water a little dissolved 
pipeclay ; it will] give the dirtiest linens the appear- 
ance of having been bleached, and eleans them more 
thoroughly with ove balf the labour, and one fourth 
the soap. 

Iy you get a fishbone in your throat, and sticking 
fast thera, swallow an egg raw; it will be almost. 
sure to carry down @ bone easily and certainly. 
When, 96 sometimes happens by accident, corrosive 
sublimate is swallowed, the white of one or two 
eggs will nontralize the poison, and change the effect 
to that of a dose of calomel. 





——_—E—_E=S 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ler rr Atong.—As a general rule, it is better 
to take little notice of foolish, or even malignant, 


gossip. lLetitalone. By-and-bye those who go 


about iling such stuff will grow weary, if not 
ashamed ; a they will feel disgust at their 
own baseness. If they are not noticed they wil} 
sink ont of sight. 

Dsponpgency.—What is the cause of depon- 
dency? What ia the meaning of it?The cause is a 
weak mind, and the ing issin. Naturg never 
intended that one of her creatures should be a vic- 
tim of a desire to foel and look the thunder-cloud. 
Never despond, for one of the firat entrances of vice 
to the heart is made through the instrumeutality of 
despondency. Although we eannot expect all our 
days and hours to be gilded as sunshine, we must 
not, for mere m griefs, suppose that they 
are to be enchrouded in the mists of misery, or 
clouded by the opacity of sorrows and misfortune, 

Musriacep Fear.—Ali languages have a litera- 
ture of terror about death. But living is far moro 
terrible in reality than dying. It is life that foments 
pride, that inflames vanity, that excites the pas- 
sions, that feeds the appetites, that founds and 
build babits, that establishes character, and, bind- 
ing up the separate straws of aevion into one sheaf, 
hands it to the future ing: “ As ye have sowed, 
so shall ye reap.” And again: “As ye reap, so 
shall ye sow.” 

Wat Men Nesp. Wives For.—It is not to 
sweep the house, make the beds, darn the socks, 
and cook the meals, chiefly that a man wants a 
wife. If this is all, when a young man calls to see 
a lady show him into the pantry to taste the bread 
and cake she has made, send him to inspect the 
needlework and bed-making, or put @ broom in her 
hand, and send him to witness its use. Such things 
are very important, and the wise young man will 
quickly look after them; but what-e true young 
man wants of a wife is her companionship, sympa- 
thy, and love. The way of life has many dreary 
laces in it, and man needs a companion to go with 
im. Aman is sometimes overtaken by misfor- 
tune; he meets with failure and defeat; tempta- 
tions and trials beset him, and he needs one to 
stand by and sympathise. He has some hard battles 
to fight with. peverty,aud he needs a woman that, 
when he puts his arm around her, he feels that he 
has something to fight for, for she will help him to 
fight ; that she will put her lips to his ear and 
whisper words. of counsel, and put her hand to his 
heart and impart inspiration, All through life, 
through storms and through sunshine, conflict and 
victory, through adverse and through favouring 
winds, man needs a woman's love. A mother and 
a sister’s love will hardly supply the need. Yet 
many seek for nothing further than success in house- 
work, Justly enough, half of the kind get nothing 
more; the other half, surprised beyond measure, 
have gotten more than they sought, for their wives 
surprise them by bringing out a noble idea in mar- 
riage, and disclosing a treasury of sympathy, 








courage, and love. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





E- M. can obtain the song at Boosey’s Musical Library, 
Heiles Street, Oxford Street. 

Ax O.p Mai».—You mean the Egyptians; they for- 
merlv worshipped cats, and put a novle Roman to death 
for killing one by mistake. 

1. B—'The word “ cossack” is derived from ‘* kosa,” 
the Polish for goat, and was applied to the tribe so 
called on account of their wandering propensities and 
activity. 

VioLet.—It is very indiscreet fora young lady to go 
out fora walk with a youvyg gentleman to whom she is 
not engnged, but who is actually engaged to another 
yo:n lady. 

Gunns BuURY.—The wife having left her home by a mu- 

tual understanding with her husband cannot sue for 
divorce unless she cau prove any leyititimate cause for 
such interference of the court, 
. 4.—The nawe of Ruth is a Hebrew name and means 
a Vision of beauty. Johuv, also from the Hebrew, w.aus 
Gou’s grace and God's gift. Mary means nappiness, and 
George, from the Greek, means a cultivator, 

AGci8k.—The engagement ring is worn on the fore- 
finger of the left band. It isa very useful custom, iuas- 
much as it saves admirers the pain and mortilicatiou of 
paying their addresses to lidies wuo are already en- 

zed, 

*i B, J.—The father can claim the child in spite of 
the agreement, because no such agreement is valid. 
A father cannot sell, make over, or give away his 
own offspring, and if he at one time assents to any 
bargain of any kind he may at another time revoke 
it. 
R. J.—That must be a mistake, for history tells us 
that the last employment of torture in Eaglaud was in 
1630, when a man nawed Archer, accused of taking 
part in the attack on the Palace of Lambeth, was 
racked in the tower to make him discover his confede- 
rates. 

Ciara.—" There's many aslip *twixt the cup and the 
lip,” and about the only time it’s pleasant to contemplate 
is when the band of a loviny wite bas shied it at you be- 
cause you bad ventured to remurk thut there were mat- 
ters more worthy of serious cousideruiiou than the 
trimming of a summer bonnet. 

C. A.—Greenland was visited and settled by the Danes 
aud Norwegiaus in the teuth century, but being ueg- 
lected the inhabitants died, for wheu search was made 
for them in the seventh century none could be found, 
Still, it is asserted, that descendants of the first setilers 
are to be found in the far interior of the co..ntry- 

N. D.—Depend upon it she had a reason—whether a 
good one or not we, of course, cannot say—for not intro- 
ducing you to each other. You did well in not asking 
to ve imtroduced, and we would advise you to con- 
tinue silent on the subject. Time will, no douvt, 
explain to you the why aud the wherefore of that omis- 
Biol. 

Furpv.—There is a fish which is used as a candle, and 
is caught on the coast of Alaska, it is about eight 
inches long and is almost transparent, and very fut, 
with a pure, white fat that is very sweet. The ludians 
dry this jish, then light it at the tail, and it burns 
mike clear, sparkling fame which no wind can extin- 

uish, 

. U.—In Europe the tendency is to raise the standard of 
age at which marriages may be legally contracted. In 
Russia marriage caunot be legally contracted uutil the 
maies are eighveen and the females sixteen; and in Den- 
mark until tue males are twenty and the females eighteen. 
Spanish youth may marry at fourteen and twelve, and it 
is the same in Greece and Hungary. In Itaiy it is 
@iguteen and fifteen, 

Mau+L.—Walking out with a young man for a few 

Weeks and then dismissing him to carry on in the same 
Woy with auother, and doivy that sort of thiug over and 
Ov: r again, 1s not the way ever to get a busvand worth 
havins, nor indeed a hustand of any sort. And what 
must those many young men with whom you have so 
carried on think and say of you? You must have made 
yourself pretty notorious by this time. 
e Inquixkg.—+or the disvovery of tue stereoscope we are 
inuevied to Proiessor Wheutstone, Tbe proiessor's first 
Slereoscope was Composed of two small mirrors piuced at 
au ungle of 96 deg. and each reflecting to one eye one oi! 
tie two binocular images, He afterwards constructed a 
retracting telescope, composed of two prisms oO: about 8 
vey. each, placed betweeu the eye aud one picture, and 
revcuctines the tWO lindges OL One iutermeulite spuce, 
wh re they coalerced, 

As UL» Max.—1, The Arabs in the desert ofien live to 
be CWO hundred yeurs Old, un. the age of humired years 

over is, in dudia, Common, 2, Temperate menu iu 








cities have, at twenty years of age, a chance of living 
forty years longer; intemperate men only fifteen. 
The mortality in barracks and hospitals is four times 
greater on t shady than on their sunny side, 4, 
Sufficient sleep is indispensable, but, also, too much 
— impairs the health. 

ALDEGRAVE is a gentlemen who under a false name, 
and giving a false accouut of himself, commenced with a 
young lady that which he inténded should be a mere 
flirtation, but which, on bis part, and on the lady’s also, 
he has reason to believe, has ripened into sincere love, 
aud now he knows not how to set himself rizht with the 
lady, her parents, and others, We are obliged to tell Mr. 
ss Waldograve ’ that his conduct bas been most repre- 
hensible, and the best atonement he can now make will 
be a full confession of his original motives and inten- 
tions, to disclose his true na: at the same time giving 
a good proof that he is respectably connected, and hum- 
bly to implore that on account of his present siucerity, 
his past duplicity may be forgiven. 

ALPHa.— Whata true man wants with a wife is her com- 
panionship, sympathy and love. The way of life has 
many dreary places in it, and man needs a companion to 
go witb bim. A man is sometimes overtaken by misfor- 
tunes; he meets with failure and defeat; trials and 
temptations beset him, and he needs one to staud by and 
sympathize. He has some hard battles to fight with 
poverty, enemies, and with sin; avd needs a woman 
that, when he yaw his arm around her, he feels he has 
something to fight for ; she will help him to fight; that 
will put ber lips to his ear and whis, words of coun- 
sel, and her hand to his heart aud impart inspiration. 
All through life, through storm and through sunshine, 
conflict and victory, through adverse snd favouring 
winds, mau needs a woman's love. The heart yearns for 
it. Fs sister's or a mother’s love will hardly supply the 
ne2d, 


SAFE. 


Safe? The battlefield of life 
Seldom knows a pause iu strife, 
very path 1s set with snares, 
Every Joy is crossed by cures, 
Brightest mor.. has quickest blight, 
siupe but a transient gleam, 
Love is but a passing dream, 

‘Trust is folly’s helpiess wuif, 

Who dare call their deurest safe? 


Bnt though peril loom afar, 

What hast thou to do with war ? 

Let the wilu stream flood its brink, 

There’s no bark of thine to sinus. 

Let falsehood weave its subue net, 

Thow art doue wiih vain regret. 

Let iortune irown, and iriends grow strange, 
‘Thou hast passed the doom of cuange, 

We plan aud struggle, mourn and chafe— 

Safe, my darling, dead and safe! 8. J. 


TitriEBat.—Clio was the muse who presided over his- 
tory. Niobe was one of the Pleiades and married to 
Amphion. She was very proud of her numerous and 
tlourishing offspring, and thus provoked the anger of 
Apollo and Diana, who slew them all, She was herself 
cuanged by Jupiter into a rock, from which a rivulet, 
fed by her tears, coutinually pours. Ariadue was the 
dauguter of Minos, King of Crete. Out of love to The- 
seus she gave him a clue of thread, which guided him 
out of the Cretan labyrinth, and ue married her, but 
afterwards deserted her when she became a priestess of 
Bacchus, Juno was the sister and wife of Jupiter, and 
was supposed to preside over marriazes, and to be the 
protector of married woman, Sue is represented as the 
model of majestic beauty. Sappho was a Greek lyric 
poetess, who flourisued avuut six hundred yeurs before 
the Christian era. 








aaa 
ee apitigina’. ‘Bites is be nay A = rr and 
Posulon, ate is seventeen, fair, rather 
Bespond*nts must be about the sameage, tall, and my 
fod ue postive residents in or near Wolverhampton pro. 


Longty Net, twenty-six, medinm height, fair, do. 
mesticated and foud ef music, would like to correspond 
with a tall aud rather dark geutleman about her own 
age or not more than thirty-three ; must be respectaile, 
disp good Position, steady, fond of home and of a loving 

on, 

Emma Jate and Lizzte, two sisters, would like to cor. 
respond with two respzctable young men. Emma Jang 
is tw -four, medium height, dark brown hair and 
eyes, w: make aloviug wife. Lizzie is twenty, littis 

low medium height, light brown hair, blue eyes, fresh 
colour, rather p looxing but very cheerful, would 
make a loving wite, 

Catugeing MoL, and Mary H. wish to correspond 
with two seamen in Her siajesty’s Navy, both rather 
tall. Catherine MeL. is twenty, light compiexion, 
highly respectable and rather g¢ looking. Mary H. is 
eighteen, dark complexion and highly respectable ana 
rather good looking ; both very steady and want to get 
a comfortable home, 

J. H.C. and A, A. Z., both signalmen inthe Royal 
Navy, would like to with two young ladies wita 
a view to matrimony ; responuents must be good 
looking and domesticated. J. H. C. is twenty-three, 
5ft. 74in., hazel eyes and black curly hair. A. A. Z.is 
twenty-five, Sft. 9}in., auburn heir, dark blue eyes; both 
have a ten for music and daucing. 

Two Sisters wish to correspond with two sailors with 
a view to matrimony, being tired of sinyle life. Manchie 
is twenty, 5it. Sin., with lovely dack brown hair aud 
eyes, is considered looking and is thoroughly do- 
mesticated and of @ loving and aifectionute disposition. 
Gertrude is twenty-one, ut Sic. Gin., very dark hiir, 
light blue eyes, not bad looking, thuroughly domesticated, 
kind hearted and fond of home. Respondents must be 
good looking, with dark curly hair and biue eyes, abous 
tweuty-oue or twenty-two, and of medium height, 


Communications Racgtvep, 

M. T, is responded to by—Mary, twenty-one, tall and 
domesticated. 

Mase. by~A, B. H., twenty-nine, dark, medium 
heist, with an income of 8ul. a year. 

'. EB. by—Kate H., niueteen, fair, with blue eyes 
loving disposition and domesticated, 

H.-W. 8. by—Louise F., twenty, tall, has dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, pretty and of a loving disposition. 

Mac by—Jennie, nineteen, medium hwignt, con 
sidered respectable, good tempered and can play the 
piauo- 

_iievry by—Atice H., nineteen, medium height, con- 
sidered gvod looking; thinks sue is all that Harry re- 
uires. 
ws L, C, by—W., & seaman in the Royal Navy, 
qwensy coven, tall, considered handsome, and fond of 
cing. 
_ ANSig by—Herbert W., twenty, and travels in the 
ironmougery trade; she is just the young lady H. W, 
could love. 
Jossra by—Jessie, tall, fair, cousidered nice looking, 


is loving, fond of home, and well educated aud would 
make him a good wife. 
‘Ronann by— i considerod nice looking, with 


browu hair aud blue eyes, and will have money ; she is 
quiet and thinks she is all Ronald requires. 

W. M. W. by—Mossross, seventeen, small, regular 
features, long golden-brown hair, large dark griy eyes, 
not very teeth, but is loving and a good house- 
keeper, is her own dressmaker, and thinks she is ull 
WwW, M. W, ires. 

Leicestsn Dopsos by—Blue-eyed Nellie, nineteen, 
considered good looking. with golden hair, of a loving 





Ouivz S., nineteen, tall dark and idered haud 
wishes to correspond witn a fair gentieman about 
twenty-one. 


ADELE, eighteen, very tall, fair, considered handsome 
and good tempered wishes to correspoad with a gentle- 
man in business. 

Dain, nineteen, 5ft. 10in., fair, not bad looking, 
aud would make a good husband, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Ciaga W. woald like to correspond with a dark young 
man with a view to matrimony ; she is fair, with blue 
eyes, aud thinks she would be a loving wife to a steady 
young man, 

Tuomas R., twenty-one, in a good position, would like 
to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, of 
medium height, with @ view to matrimony; she must be 
good tempered, domesticated and ijoviug. 

R. L. M., twenty-six, medium height, blue eyes, a 
young gentleman ina good position, fond of ome and 
music and well educated, would like to correspoud with 
a young lady in Yor«shire with a view to mitrimony. 

Minami, neariy nineteen, medium heigit, fair com- 
piexion, light nairand gray eyes, refined and affectionate, 
would like to correspoud with @ young man ; responuent 
must be tall, good louking, steady and amiable, age not 
to exceed twenty-three. 

Kazix, nineteen and a half, short, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated, musical and well educated, would hke to 
correspoud with a respectable young man about tweaty- 
five with a view to marriaye; he must be in comfortabie 
circumstances and goou looking, 

LoneLy Emma, twenty-turee, medium height, a bru- 
neite, cheertul aud fonu of home, wisues to. correspond 
with asteady young man about thirty with a view to 
marriage; tradesman preferred; a wiuow without tamily 
nut objected to; she has no money, 

Bewia and Kare, two triends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. Bella is between sixveen aud seveuteen, 
fuir aud bas blue eyes. Kate is eignteen, fair, and bas 
gray eyes; they are both well educuted auu respectably 
counected, Respondeuts must ve handso:ne. 

FLORENCE, twenty-oue, rather tall, with dark browa 
eyes, massive head of hair anu merry-ivvking face, is as 
present a lady’s compauion, Wel: educated, dumesticated 
and good pianiste; woud like to correspon: wita a 
geutemau wud ls tia 1 ava with a moderate iucome,. 





L.zzis aud Kaim would like to cortespund wita two 





P anda knowledge of housekeeping and wouid 
strive to make a home happy. 

S. by—Patty, fair bair, kk eyes, and clear com- 
plexion, very nice looking, good company aud good 
vocalist ; she is very fond of travelling about, and would 
like to go with him on some of his voyages, 

Position Liguts by—Eudochia, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, figure, witha loving heart, very fond of 
music ; she would make him a good wife, and hopes that 
his love of home would be as fervent as her own. 

Avu@ustus by—Annie Hope, who believes she is all 
that ne requires ; she is an orphan, has a iittle indepen- 
dent property under her own control, is considered good 
looking, @ loving heart, and would make any man she 
loved a good wife ; does not object to settle in America, 
providing Augustus’s love is equal to her own, 

Att the Back Nompegss, Parts and Vo.umes of the 
“Lonpos ReapgeR” are in print and may be had at the 
Otficef 334, Strand; or wili be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-haifpence, Hight 
pence, aud Five Shillings and Bightpeace each, 

Tas Lonpon Reapers, Post-free, Three-halfpenc® 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpeuce. 

Lirs aNp Fasuion, Vols, 1 and 2, Price Seven Shil 
lings and Sixpence each. 





e*s Now Ready Vou. XXIV, of Taz Lonpon Reapsw 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tirtz and Iupgx to Vou. XXIV., Price O18 
PEenst 

NOTICE. — Part 148, for August, Now Ready, Pric® 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 








N.B.—CogresPoN DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEL& Lerres* 
To THe Bpirog ov “Tus Lompon Reapgu,” 354, Sirauw 
w.c, 

tit We c.nnot undertake to return Rejected Maur 
cripts. AS they are seat to us volumtarny, siti? } 
should retain copies. 








Wandou: Published forthe Proprietor, at 55% 3:54.44 
G A. Satire. 
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